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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Arr. I1.—The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy; or, a Dissertation on the 
Prophecies which treat of the Grand Period of Seven Times, and 
especially of its Second Moiety, or the latter Three Times and a Half. 
By Georce Stantey Faser, B.D. Rector of Long Newton. In 
three volumes, 8vo. London: Rivingtons. 1828. 11. 16s. 


Tuere are few subjects more interesting, and none more difficult, 
than the interpretation of prophecy : we cannot be surprised, therefore, 
at the multitude of Commentators who have endeavoured to explain 
these mysteries, or at the diversity of constructions which they have 
respectively adopted. ‘The obscurity of these prophetic visions arises, 
neither from the intrinsic difficulty of describing things future, for it 
is as easy to speak of things to come intelligibly, as it is of things 
past ;—nor from defect of talent in the prophet,—“ for the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; ”—nor altogether from the dark 
and figurative language in which they are sometimes conveyed ;—but 
from design. ‘The word of prophecy, however “sure,” is “a light 
shining in a dark place;” and the purposed ambiguity of the oracles 
of God is not, like the lying divination of pagan soothsayers, the sub- 
terfuge of ignorance, or the effect of craft, but the wise appointment 
of the omniscient Spirit, who enabled the recipients of his grace to 


se 


prophesy only “in part,” and gave therefore to his messengers such a 

degree of information as might be sufficient to raise the expecta- 
tions of the faithful, and to animate the patient hopes of those who 
should “ wait for the Son of God from heaven.” The testimony of 
prophecy is indeed one of the strongest proofs of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, equally indicative of divine prescience, as miracles were of 
divine power. ‘These respective witnesses, though establishing the 
veracity of our holy faith by an appeal to the character of the Deity, 
who cannot lie, and depending therefore for their validity upon the 
same foundation, are calculated for different eras. Miraculous 
attestation addressed itself more especially to those, who lived at the 
time when the miracles were wrought; whilst the sister proof of 
prophecy was meant to be a growing and an undecaying evidence to 
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distant @enerations. It was, doubtless, the benevolent and wise 
purpose ol the Almighty, not to impart an unclouded blaze of light 
to interfere with the condition of man, and to disturb the balance of 
his moral ene ries by a knowledge unsuited to his station; but to 
open his gracious purpe ses by a cradual process, and to drop the 
life-sustaining manna of his promises in proportion to the wants of his 
childre _} and the stream of prophe cy was made to flow, consequently, 
ina channel, narrow and penurious at its source, yet widening perpe- 
tually, and enlarged, by the swell of tributary waters, to a majestic 
river, in its progress towards the ocean of eternity. ‘ That there 
should be difficulties, therefore, in the interpretation of prophecy, is 
exactly what ought to be expect 1: neither will those difficulties 
entirely vanish, till the whole scheme i compl ted ; for the true and 


ition of all prophecy s only to be had from the 


accurate mt¢ rpre ti 
ace omplish nent. ’’* Hene P then, it is manifest, that the interpretation 
of proph y must b progressiwe as the events which it predicts : and 
the gradual unfolding of these prophetic rolls, by the successive 
researches of laborious and dilige nt commentators, seems to be fore- 
told in the remarkable phraseology of Daniel, “*‘ Many shall run to 
and fro, and knonledge shall he mncre ased.”’ Dan. XI. }. What the 
nature of prophecy, and the very language of the prophets teach 
us to expect, has actually come to pass. We have seen a host of 
interpreters applying their talent to the subject of the prophetic 
visions, to whose SUCCESSIVE | bours exceptis excipre ndis, we may 
apply the remark of Sir Isaac Newton, that ‘‘ amongst the interpreters 
of the last age there Is scarce one of note, who hath not made some 
discove ry worth knowing.” 

Amongst those, who have endeavoured to illustrate these deep 
mysteries of God, Mr. Faber holds a co ispicuous rank. The learned 
volumes before us have a pe cull ir claim upon the attention of divines: 
the y wer written, our author te lls us, “in the course of the years 
1818, 1819, and 1820,” and his object in not expediting their publi- 
cation was, that ** he might subject to the jealous severity of mature 
judy ment every position which they undertake to establish.” “ The 
Sacred Calendar” is meant to supersede the “ Dissertation on the 


Prophecies relative to the Period of 1260 Years,” which was published 


by our author in the year (we think) 1806. The present treatise 
rests, indeed, on the same foundation as its predecessor, but it has 
been greatly enlarged; for whilst the Dissertation rested on the 
chronological basis of the three times and a h ilf, this Sacred Calend ir 
is built upon “the grand master number of seven times,” which com- 


prehends what our Lord styles ‘the times of the Gentiles,” and which 


Bagot’s Discourses on the Proph , Dise. IIL. p. 79 
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is indeed “ the great almanack of prophecy,” being equally the chrono- 
logical measure of Daniel’s metallic image, and of the Apocalypse 
itself, down to the commencement of the predicted 1000 years of 
blessedne ss." —Pref. p- ll. 

This ‘grand master number of seven times,” is dwelt upon with 
singular emphasis by Mr. Faber. Lest we should misrepresent our 
author in this favourite portion of his work, we shall let him speak for 
himself, and explain in his own words how the duration of the metallic 
image is made to comprehend “ those seven times, which are produced 
by the duplication of the three times and a half, and which are 
identical with the times of the Gentiles, mentioned by our Lord.” 

That the term of seven times is not mentioned in direct connexion with the 
metallic image, I readily allow: but we shall find it mentioned no less positively, 
t} ough obliqt ely and mystic lly, through the intervention of that r¢ markable 


type or ruling principle of the great idolatrous image Nebuchadnezzar himself, 
shadowing out, in his own person, both the age and the fortune of the 

< : : be Seige ome : = 
vreat compound progressively increasing empire, which the image, during its 
rowth is ¢ mployed to symbolise. . . . .. And since the king of Babylon (our 
uthor continues) was a type of the great image,—for it is equally said to him 


by the prophet, Trou art the head of gold, and the tree which thou sawest, it is 
lov, O king,—his predicted destiny will shadow out the destiny of that great 
compound empire, to which he was the declared head, and (according to the 
notions of oriental mythology) the animating principle; or, in the language of 
hieroglyphics, as employed by the oneirocritical writers, the fate of the lofty 
free is the fate of the colossal image. Hence the seven times, during which 
the king was to be physically deranged, are the figure of seven prophetic 


times, or 2520 natural years, during which the great compound empire, defined 
s the terms of the symbol require us to define it, should be subjected to the 
moral madness of Paganism, or Popery, or Mohammedism, or Infidelity: hence, 
it the end of those times the king was restored to the use of his intellects, and 
me a faithful wi rshippe r of the one true God; so, at the end of those 
responding prophetic times, the great compound empire is to be restored to a 
of moral sanity, and, after the predicted destruction of the antichristian 
nfederacy, is to serve the Most High with a pure adoration during the long- 
pected Millennium: and hence, as the king was tran lated to heaven, when 
had piously reigned for a short season after his recovery from madness; so 
will the Church of God be translated to heaven, when the comparatively short 
ison of millennian holiness shall have rolled away.—Vol. II. pp. 25, 26, 30, 31. 


Our author proces ds in some subs« quent pages to shew us how the 
phraseology of the prophet, by which the madness of Nebuchadnezzar 


sé 


is described, and which forms the connecting link between 
Nebuchadnezzar the type, and the four great empires collectively 
the antitype,” covertly points out the fate of the empire from the 
commencement of the seven prophetic times in the middle of the 
seventh century before Christ to the present hour, when we have 
nearly arrived, he thinks, at the end of them, during all which period 
the « mpire has laboured under the vrievous evil of moral insanity.” 
Vol. II. p- 31.) And he would fain persuade us that the types of 
the iron band and the brazen band, in the hieroglyphical picture of 


the tree which was stript of its branches, (Dan. iv. 10, &c.) have a 
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reference to the iron and the brass of the metallic image, and are 
most artfully introduced as connecting links, by which, in exposition, 
the stump of the tree may be tied to the great compound image.” 


(Vol. II. p. 39.) 


But (again we quote the words of Mr. Faber) if the iron 
band corre spond with the iron and the brass of the image; then the stump of 
the tree must symbolize the territorial dominions of the image in their widest 
extent. The duration therefore of the image, firmly bound to its basis or 
platform by the two empires of iron and brass, must be the same as the duration 


of the stump, while firmly bound to the earth by the iron band and the brazen 


band and the brazen 


band. But the duration of the stump, while thus secured, is seven times. 
Therefore the duration of the image, while thus firmly bound, must be seven 
times also. Vol. II. p. 36. ; 

Having demonstrated, “so far as moral evidence is capable of 
effecting a demonstration,” (moral evidence, by the bye, has no such 
power, and therefore our author’s phrase is inaccurate, and betrays 
a wish to overstate his argument, the detection of which is always 
injurious to a cause;) but ‘ having demonstrated,” says Mr. Faber, 
‘that the commencement of the latter three times and a half coincides 
with the year after Christ 604,” and consequently, ‘that the termina- 
tion of those three times and a half will coincide with the year after 
Christ 1864;” calculating retrogressively from the year after Christ 
1864, the seven times, “ to which the duration of the image is limited 
by its connexion with the stump, their commencement will be found 
to coincide with the year before Christ 657, in which year Nebuchad- 


nezzar is said to have been born.” 


Such being the case, (wv pe rmit Mr. Faber to sum up his own argument,) the 
age of the image, from the protrusion of its head to its final dissolution, is 
equivalent to those seven prophetic tim which our Lord denominates the 
times of the Gentiles, and which constitute the great calendar of chronological 
proph cy the seven prophetic times comprehend 92520 natural years and the 


2520 natural years commence in the year before Christ 657, and terminate in 
the year after Christ 1864.—Vol. IL. p. 39. 

We are free to confess that we re cognize much ingenuity in this 
novel hypothesis; but ingenuity is a dangerous attribute in an 
interpreter of prophecy, more befitting the fanciful author of the 
Cabiri than a sober expositor of the mysteries of heaven. Is it by 
such cabalistic alchymy as this, that the meaning of the prophecies of 
Holy Writ is to be discovered? Is it by such fine-spun theories as 
this, that the believer is to be established in the faith, or the infidel 
reclaimed from his errors? We cannot discover the least foundation in 
Scripture for making Nebuchadnezzar the ‘ animating principle ” of 
the metallic image; nor can we acknowledge Nebuchadnezzar to be 
the type of that image, of which the golden head was clearly the type 
of him; nor can we at all persuade ourselves that the bands of brass 
ind iron, which bound the stump of the symbolic tree, have the 


referenc which Mr. Faber so zealously advocates; nor do we 
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recognize, after the most patient and impartial investigation, any con- 
nexion, like what our author insists upon, between the history of the 
tree, which shadowed out the individual fate, and nothing but the 
individual fate, of the monarch of Babylon, and the vision of the great 
compound metallic image. We distinctly deny that the fate of the 
lofty tree is the fate of the colossal image. The typical tree is the 
symbol of Nebuchadnezzar individually; it contains a signal judgment 
upon that proud potentate for his arrogance and impiety, to teach him 
“that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will:” and it shadows forth his restoration to the 
throne after seven times or years of insanity had passed over his 
head. The threatened judgment and the predicted restoration, and 
the intervening madness, accurately came to pass; nor can we find 
in history a more awful example and monument of Providence, than 
the vicissitudes of Nebuchadnezzar’s life afford. ‘ God,” says 
Horsley, “‘ was pleased to make him an example to the world and 
to himself, of the frailty of all human power, the instability of all 
human greatness. I say an example to the world and to himself; 
for it is very remarkable, that the king’s own conversion was in part 
an object of the judgment inflicted upon him, and it was in order to 
the accomplishment of it that the king had a warning of the impending 
visitation in a dream.’* 

Let any man, unwedded to system, and content to abide by the 
unsophisticated dictates of common sense, read the history of the 
tree, and we are sure that he will come to the same conclusion with 
the learned Bishop of St. Asaph, whom we have just quoted, and who 
has left the venerable imprimatur of his high authority for the inter- 
pretation, which we are solicitous to maintain in opposition to the 
fond phantasy of Mr. Faber. ‘ The whole vision,” says the Bishop, 
‘“‘ was typical of some dreadful calamity, to fall for a time, but for a 
time only, on some one of the sons of men.”} The metallic image, 
indeed, is the symbolic history of the four great successive empires, 
from the era of Nebuchadnezzar, its golden head, to the dissolution 
of the Roman empire at the termination of a certain specified period, 
which, in prophetic phraseology, is called three times and a half, or 
forty-two months, or twelve hundred and sixty days. The symbolic 
tree, therefore, and the typical image, necessarily contain the common 
subject. Nebuchadnezzar, for his individual fate, is painted in the 
first; and his dynasty, as the king of the first four empires, is described 
n the last; but their connexion stops at this point, and the decree of 
the watchers has no more affinity with the metallic image, as far as our 


* Horsley’s Sermons Sermon on Dan. iv. 17 
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feeble judgment can discover, than the fable of the renowned giant- 
killer, which enchanted us in our boyhood, has with the illustrious 
history of the great hero of Waterloo! We speak thus decidedly, 
and in this strong language, upon the subject, because we deem our 
author’s ingenious speculations mischievous to the cause which he, 
equally with ourselves, has so much at heart. ‘These airy dreams are 
base less as the fabric of a vision. They may serve, indeed, to display 


the skill of literary gladiators; and, if they threatened harm only to 





those engaged in the battle, we might be amused with the contest; 
but when their swords may wound the interests of Christianity itself, 
we feel it a matter of duty to advertise men of the illegality of such 
prize-fights, and we are resolved to discourage their exhibition. 

We would not, however, be misunderstood. Our censure attaches 
but to a very small portion of Mr. Faber’s work; and we can sin- 
cere ly recommend the pé rusal of these learned volumes to every man 
who wishes for information upon the momentous and _ interesting 
topics which they embrace. The principles which have guided our 
author, (for without some fixed principles, the interpretation of pro- 
phecy would be little better than the chaos of the drunkard’s dream, ) 
are equally simple and reasonable, and are thus detailed in the 


Preface of the Calendar before us: 


1. When the definite meaning of each prophetic symbol has been establish d 
with as much evidence as the subject admits, an expositor must never allow : 
himself to vary from that meaning 

2. The prin ple of homogeneity must never be violated: or, in other words, 


homogeneous proph cles must be inte rpret d homogeneously. 
3. No inte rpretation « fa pro 


ry 
ticular, with 


ph cy can be deemed valid, exc pt the prophe cy 
! in every pal t 
1. No single link of a chronological chain of proph cv is capable of receiving 


in more than as nele event or person. 


he event or character to which it is applied. 


its a ymplishment 


With respect to the Apocalypse, Mr. Faber adopts the excellent 
principle of arrangement so judiciously laid down by the illustrious 
Mede, who taught that “ the order of all the visions was to be wholly 
taken from intrinsic characters in the book itself, and not at all to be 
conformed to any particular hypotheses; that from such an order first 
established all certainty of future applications is to b derived; and 
that without such order all expositions must be precarious, depending 
only on the faney and imagination of every commentator.” 

Guided by these wise principles, Mr. Faber has favoured the public 


with the result of his investigation of the intricate question of the 


prophecies, which treat of the succession of the four principal 
kingdoms. He has arranged his materials under six books, which 
are subdivided into chapters. It is scarcely possible to give an 


intelligible analysis of such a performance within the compass 





usually allotted to articles in our Review; and, therefore, we shall 
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content ourselves with giving a mere sketch of ‘ the Calendar” on 
our table. Mr. Faber wisely opens his Dissertation with a chapter 
on the figurative and symbolical language of prophecy. Having 
proved, in the second chapter, that each prophetic day, in the numbers 
of Daniel and St. John, is equal to a natural or solar year, the third 
chapter of his first book details the principal events and characters 
comprehended within the period which is commensurate with the 
duration of the great metallic image, commencing at some point 
between the years 658 and 646 before Christ, (for between those 
years it is certain that Nebuchadnezzar, the head of the image, was 
born), and terminating at some point between the years after Christ 
1863 and 1875. This grand period is said to be “ bipartited” at 
some point between the years after Christ 603 and 615. 

These matters being laid down, (says our interpreter, it will not be very diffi 


ilt to specify the principal events and actors comprehended within “the times ” 





h jointly constitute the age of the great metallic image; and which are divided 

e. by our author) into two smaller periods, each containing three times and 
half... . . . History, in perfect accordance with prophecy, teaches us that 
the actors, “ ing the first moiety of tl even times,” were the four pagan 
Ipire 1, and Persia, and G , and Rome; and that the ecclesias- 

| events con prehended within it re the rious trials, which successively 
flected the Levitical and the Christian Churches. ‘These events were,—the 
captivity of the Jews by the Babylonian empire; the rest ion of the Jews by 
Medo-lt rsian e npire - the , rsecution of the Jews by the Greek empire, 

sing as its organ the Macedonian kingdom of Syria; the advent and cru- 
cifixion of the Messiah, which last event occurred precisely at the end of the 


venty prophetic weeks; the destruction of Jerusalem with its temple, and 
the complet ttering of the Jews by the Roman empire; the successful 
preaching of the Gospel by the apostl ind their suecessors, after the Christian 
Church had been first founded in Judea by the long-expected Saviour of 

unkind; the violent and continued persecution of ta faithful by the Pagan 
Roman en pl e; the conversion of tl uf empi to th 1 livric n of ¢ hrist: the 
vradual corruption of Christianity through an ive veneration of the 
Virgin Mary, and the defunct saints and martyrs, which ultimately revived 
under a new and specious form the ancient demon latry of Paganism; the 
division of th western or proper Roman « p by ten distinct Gothic nations 
nd the gradual rise of the P: pal power 10 the midst t kingdoms founded 
upon the western or Latin platform by those ten Gothic nations. 

Ihe latter three times and a half (our Commentaton pro ds) compre hend 

thin their period not only the domination of Popery in the West, and the 
t nny of Mohammedism in the East, but likewise th prevalence of that 
modern spirit of infidelity and atheism, which exemplifi« d itself in the production 


of the French Revolution, and all its baneful consequences.—Vol. I. Book I. ¢.3. 


We have given this extract from Mr. Faber’s volumes, because 
it will afford our readers a tolerably correct idea of the contents of his 
learned work. The fate of God’s Church, both Levitical and Christian, 
from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to the consummation of the pro- 
phetic 1260 years, and the subsequent ps riod of millennian blessedness, 
with the final day of judgment, are embraced in this comprehensive 
dissertation of the Rector of Long Newton. With respect to the 


character and revelation of the Man of Sin, and the nature of the 
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apostasy, out of which he arises, there can be no question, that he is 
to be identified with the little horn of Daniel’s fourth wild beast, and 
with the two-horned wild beast, and the false prophet, and the harlot 
of the Apocalypse: and the true application of the Man of Sin to the 
Papacy has been fully established by Mede and Newton, and other 
commentators, whilst the chronological interpretation of the prophecy 
has been less satisfactorily conducted. Mr. Faber, therefore, in the 
fourth chapter, Book I., undertakes to prove that Mede and Newton, 
and all other expositors, who have held that the impediment to be 
removed previously to the revelation of the Man of Sin, (one feature 
of whose great apostasy was the idolatrous worship of demons or 
canonised dead men,) was the Roman Empire, are under a mistake; for 
that the impediment was, not the Roman Empire itself, which never 
was removed at all, but the coercing power of that empire, by the 
removal of which “ the lawless one” should be completely revealed ; 
and this remarkable event is said to have taken place, when the times, 
and the laws, and the saints, were given into the hand of the little 
Roman horn, at the commencement of the latter three times and a 
half, in the year after Christ 604; at which epoch “ the then existing 
representatives of all the ten kingdoms of the West submitted to the 
Pope, or, (in the language of the Apocalypse) with one mind gave 
their power, and strength, and kingdom, to the wild beast and his 
harlot-rider.” (Vol. I. Book Il. c. 6.) The proper date of the 1260 
years allotted to the tyranny of the little Roman horn is minutely 
discussed in the sixth chapter of the first book, to which we gladly 
refer our readers. 

Mr. Faber has triumphantly demonstrated that the Antichrist cannot 
be a character attributable to the Pope, as most of the ancient inter- 
preters have maintained in contradiction to the unambiguous testimony 
of St. John. ‘“ He who denieth the Father and the Son,” (such is the 
syllogistic argument of our author,) “‘ this is the antichrist.” The line 
of the Roman Pontiffs did not deny either the Father or the Son: 
therefore the line of the Roman Pontiffs is not the antichrist. 

This Antichrist our author discovers, (and we entirely agree with 


him in this discovery,) in the infidel king of Daniel, who is described, 


as doing according to his pleasure, as speaking marvellous things above the 
God of gods, as having no respect unto the gods of his fathers, as treating with 
studied contempt the desire of women, or (a that divine personage is elsewhere 
styled) the desire of all nations, and as proudly magnifying himself above all.— 
Book I. Ge 5. 

And, 

The power emphatically styled by the revealing angel that King, (for such is 
the import of the original Hebrew) must be viewed as the Roman Empire 


chronologically existing, from the year 1697, when the second woe terminated, 
down to the vear 1864, when the time of the end commences. For the character 
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of the wilful king determines him to be the great Antichrist of St. John: while 
the context and tenor of the prophecy no less determine him to be the divided 
Roman Empire about the chronological close of the seventeenth century. Hence 


the Roman Empire, from that chronological epoch, stands identified with the 


Antichrist of St. John. But the Roman Empire is also identified with the ten- 
} 
j 


horned wild-beast: while the ten-horned wild-beast was esteemed, in the early 
church, either Antichrist himself, or the Roman Empire, viewed as specially 
subsisting under Antichrist, its seventh head. Hence the result will be, that 
the wilful King, the ten-horned wild-beast, the divided Roman Empire during a 
specified term of its later existence, and the great God-denying Antichrist, are 
all identical.—B. III. e. 4. p. 214. 

Our space forbids us to follow Mr. Faber in his interesting sketch 
of the rise and progress of antichristian infidelity within the territories 
of the western Roman Empire, or yet more extensively within the 
region emphatically denominated Christendom. Suffice it to say, 
summarily, that the God-denying Antichrist is that spirit of lawless 
infidelity, which arose about the latter end of the seventeenth century, 
throughout the territories of the divided Roman Empire; which 
specially developed itself through the instrumentality of revolutionary 
France, first democratic, and afterward imperial; which was destined 
to prosper until its angry defiance of the living God should be finished ; 
and which should be thenceforward reduced to a state of humiliation, 
until the era of its predicted revival, when, the deadly wound of the 
Roman wild beast being healed, its power will be irretrievably broken, 
and its final overthrow effected in the region of Palestine, between the 
Dead Sea on the East, and the Mediterranean Sea on the West, in the 
mighty conflict at Armageddon, in the day of Gog and Magog, be- 
tween the Roman king and the sovereigns of the north and south. 

How the infidel king exalted himself above every god, speaking 
marvellous things against the God of gods, having no respect unto the 
gods of his fathers, i. e. the false divinities of the abrogated paganism 
of the ancient Romans; and magnifying himself above the desire of 
women, they who wish to be informed, will do well to consult the 
excellent fourth chapter of the third book of the Calendar of Prophecy, 
whence we extract what Mr. Faber has said with respect to his inter- 
pretation of the phrase “ the desire of women,” as we have always 
thought this portion of his labours amongst the most happy efforts of 
his critical acumen, and because we shall at the same time give a fair 
specimen of the perspicuous and logical style of our author. 

In regard to the specific nature and character of what is styled the desire of 
omen, we may receive, I think, much abstract information from the peculiar 
onstruction of the clause, in the midst of which that remarkable expression is 

inserted. (See Dan. xi. 36, 37.) From the context thus furnished by the 
revealing angel, nothing can be more evident than that the desire of women is 


something homogeneous with the God of gods, and the gods of his fathers, and 


every god. The whole connects d clause dese nds from a gene ral to partic ular 


employing those particulars to establish the general. We are told that th 
Loman king shall magnify himself above every god: and this general proposition 


‘ 


VOL. X. NO. IX. t R 
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is established and explained by the several particulars, that he should speak 
marvellous things against the God of gods, and that he should have no respe 
] 


unto the gods of his fath s, and that Ae should have no re sp ct unto the desire 


of women. Hence it is obvious, unless the rules of composition be entirely 
violated, that the desire of women, like the God of gods and the gods of his 
fathers, must be subincluded in the generalizing phrase every god. Nor shall 
we be permitted to doubt the propriety of this con lusion, if we attend yet mor 
closely to the very peculiar construction of tl lause. Not only, by the arrange- 
ment of the entire clause, is ¢he desire of women plainly subincluded in the 
generalising } ise EVERY god but lik se this e of women i placed as it 
studiously between the gods of his father 1 every god, repeated and 
ning of the entire cla ( he gods of his 


; commen, and unto eve? y god 
Such a collocation, I thir k, compels us to suppose that 
god of some description or another, whether true or 
y other deity, the Roman king sh« uld defy and contemn. 
wle that may be said re specting the pe iarity of the 


ration. While the same verb of negation, he shall have 





lied to all the three part us the gods of his fathers, 

n, and every god, thus clearly pointing out and deter- 

mining their homogeneity; the whole sentence Is wound up by a sweeping 
declaration I above aut he shall magnify himself. Now, bv the leading 
P rticle for,* this declaration is inevitably re red to what had before been spe- 
cified as the objects, above which the ki hould exalt himself, or to which he 
should | no respect; namely, the G of gods, and the gods of his fathers, 


and the desire of women, and every god ; adjective all, it is compelled 





to relate to tl neralising phrase 1 vith which the entire clause 
commenced For, abo ALL,” i. e. al deities previously enume- 
rated and get ly comprehended in the phrase Every g /, (such only, in its 
existing collocation, being the possible sen e of that important adjective, ) “ For, 
al e ALL, shall he magnify himself. If. then, the desire of women be thus 
plainly determin d, by the whole context under every aspect, to be something 





homogeneous with the God of gods and the gods of his fathers, and every god; 


then assuredly the desire of women must be not only a person real or imaginary, 


per 


but like wis a person who is the obj ct of re lizious worship. Vol. Il. Book III. 
c. 4. p. 239—241. 


By an admirable display of « ritical ingenuity, our author proceeds to 


at the desire of women is fe, 


show (very satisfactorily, we think,) t 
whom Haggai subsequently called the desire of all nations; and he 
clearly proves that the prediction was exactly accomplished in this 
sense by that diabolical conspiracy of atheists, and infidels, and 
anarchists, which produced the French Revolution, and whose fa- 


vourite watchword it was, in reference to the Messiah, ‘*‘ Crusu THI 


We must break off here, somewhat abruptly, with the promise of 
completing our remarks upon this interesting work in our next 


number. 
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Arr. Il.— The Omnipresence of the Deity. A Poem. By Roserr 
Montcomery. Fourth Edition. London: S. Maunder, Newgate 
Street. 1828. pp. 215. price 7s. 6d. (With an Epigraph from 
Psalm cxxxix. 7—10.) 


Tuts work has made a good deal of noise in and out of London; 
and the Revi wers, we know not how, one and all, seem to have 
fallen in love with it. Some ot them have said most marvellous fine 
things about the author and his book, and sundry have done the 


pathetic, and pretended to be overcome with sensations of wonder, 


delight and admiration. If we did not know many of them to be o/d 
women, we should think they were hysterical. But the subject, and 
our own grave character, warh us to be serious. 

This poem has in an unusually short time got info and partly out of 
four editions: we pretend not to know whether these editions are large 


or small; but we cannot help thinking that the first owed its sale in 


some measure to the surname of the author ; and that, in consequence 
of the work having been advertised as ‘“‘ Montgomery's New Poem,” 
many purchasers were found who might not otherwise have bought 
it. It was ce rtainly a bookseller’s trick to set off the volume in this 
way: but, though far below the standard of James Montgomery, it 
contains sufficient to sell an edition without borrowing any of his fame 
to recommend it to the public. As ‘*good wine needs no bush,” so a 


good poem needs no such fictitious attractions ; an 1 we shall be rather 


contented, as we think the author will, to wait a few years longer for 
his establishment in the Te mple of Fame. He seems to have been 
et up on a hastily-formed bracket, and p rchance may have an un- 
! ky t mble. 

The title of the work is most ambitious, and most ambitiously is it 
handled. We need not say that, so far, it is a c ynplete failure. It 
is impossible that any mind short of a Milton’s could do it even bare 
justice. We regret some more modest title was not found: it must 
tell against the author, when performance is balanced against promise. 
We think also the author has a little overrated his abilities in con- 
templating such a theme. His talents are decidedly very great; his 
genius... but that’s another question. The poem he has written is 
uneven in its merits; it bears marks of haste; it is sometimes lame, 
lazy, and obscure; but occasionally contains passages of singular 
beauty, and expressed with unusual force. His great fault is excess 
of ornament. He has mistaken the use of his language. ‘The best 
poetry (we speak of poetry in its best acceptation) has fewest aids of 
this kind. Simplex munditiis is the Muses’ best motto. It is suf- 
ficient to go to the heart, that poetry comes from the heart; and we 


might quote, if we were so inclined, page upon page in instance, from 
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Shakspeare and Milton down to Wordsworth, the most simple in his 
language, but sublimest in ideas, of all our modern bards. It is a 
defect in verse-writers to patronize too readily, and employ too fre- 
quently, the noun-adjective. A high-sounding epithet, tacked to a 
humble substantive, is like “the jewel of gold in the swine’s 
snout. The similes, too, in this por m of Mr. Montgome ry, are out 
of all reason abundant; and, consequently, he has not unfrequently 
compared things which in their nature are, and ever must be, 
unlike. The simile is only useful to give a clear notion of an obscure 
thought; he uses it to give a notion, which he would not allow if he 
wrote in prose. Thus he compares the sun toa * virgin es the ocean 
to ‘ leaping hills of snow ;” death to a jack-ass, as “ dragging the 
world into eternity; an orphan child (by implication though) to a 
starched neckcloth, ‘* mute, stiff, and white ;” and many more such. 
Not seldom, too, he contradicts himself, and common sense into the 
bargain, in his zeal to deck his verse in fitting attire. He makes 
Ocean to be of the feminine gender, though apostrophised distinct 
from the sea, and therefore, we presume, a scion of mythology; by 
the same rule, we suppose, as Mr. Tennant wrote of Mont-Blanc, 
calling the mountain monarch, “* She, white-robed maip of Chamony.” 

It is time now to take up the tale in another way :—as a theological 
poem we have not yet named it. That it is not an heterodox affair, 


let the following passage from the introductory poem determine :— 


But see! the Moon unrobes, and from her face 
Beauty goes forth, and fills the heavens with light, 


! 
In stars 


Till the vast concave blossoms out 
At such an hour, while weary Nature sleeps, 
And Silence walks the world, pervading God! 
\{we-smote, before thy viewless throne I lay 
A sacrifice of feelings, flash’d from The e 
Into immortal man. But who shall paint, 
Or mete with words, the majesty of God? 
Ineffable, sublime, supreme—beyond 
The lip of cherubim to tell—Alone! 
Glimps’d in the lightning—in the thunder heard 
Creation in Thy grasp,—Thy throne in Heaven— 
Eternity unroll’d beneath Thine eye! 
Still on the earth Thy shadow's seen; and, oh! 
Among the meads, or by the mazy rills, 
Or on the mountains mantled by thy smile, 
Or by the wave-beat shore,—where’er I roam 
In sweet companionship with Thought, I feel 
Thee by,—an unseen Presence, ruling All. 
If aught, then, of the mind’s devotion warm 
The poet’s page; if feelings from the soul 
Gush into glowing verse, from Thee deriv’d, 
Receive it, God! and may it glide around 
The world, and win to heaven harmonious minds.—Pp. 11, 12. 


The poem has three parts. ‘The first treats of nature in its aspects 

























































and its forms; the second is devoted to human life; the third to the 
refutation of atheistical and deistical notions, and the consolations of 


religion; each, in its turn, affording some proof and argument to 


establish the great 


cannot consid 


subject or the author, It is a description of the day of wrath— 
the end of all things; and it is handled in a way, by no means 
calculated to inspire that awe and seriousness, which the solemnity 
of the subj¢ ct demands. , 

There are, however, some magnificent sentiments, and some very 


sweet passages, as the following extracts will shew: 


But oh! when heal’d by love and heaven, we rise, 
With radiant cheek, and re-illumin’d eyes, 
Bright as a new-born sun, all nature beams, 
And through the spirit darts immortal dreams ! 
Now for the bre« Zz hills, and blooming plains, 
And pensive ramble when the noontide wanes; 
Now for the walk beside some haunted wood 
And dreamy music of the distant flood ; 

While far and wide, the wand’ring eye surveys, 
And the heart leaps to pour away its praise q 
* 


* 


Now, 
Th’ imagin’d dwelling-place of Deity! 
Ye quenchless stars! so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 
While half the world is lapp’d in downy dreams, 
And round the lattice creep your midnight beams, 
How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 
In lambent beauty looking from the skies! 
And when, oblivious of the world, we stray 
At dead of night along some noiseless way, 
How the heart mingles with the moon-lit hour, 
As if the starry heavens suffused a power! 
See! not a cloud careers yon pensile sweep— 
A waveless sea of azure, still as sleep; 
Full in her dreamy light the Moon presides, 
Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides; 
And far around, the forest and the stream 
Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam: 
The lull’d winds, too, are sleeping in their caves, 
No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves; 
Nature is hush’d, as if her works adored, 
Still’d by the presence of her living Lord! 
And now, while through the ocean-mantling haze 
A dizzy chain of yellow lustre plays, 
And moonlight loveliness hath veil’d the land, 
Go, stranger, muse thou by the wave-worn strand: 
Cent’ries have glided oer the balance d earth, 
Myriads have bless’d, and myriads cursed their birth : 
Still, yon sky-beacons keep a dimless clare, 
Unsullied as the God who throned them there! 
Though swelling earthquakes heave the astounded world, 
And king and kingdom from their pride are hurl'd, 


ler the 
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doctrine stated in the words of the title. We 


latter portion of the third part worthy either the 


* * * * . 


turn from earth to vonder glorious sky— ! 
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Sublimely calm, they run their bright caree 
l nheedful of the storms and chang he re. 
We want no hymn to! or pomp to see, 
For all around is deep divinity ! Pp. 38 11. 
The following is far inferior: 
S l God! h ( bounded sen 
o track the t " Om t 
From the dread mountain to the deepest den, 
J ) the n ns to nen 
B] I th Thy bi gl st rili¢ | W contine 
Paternal Pr ce preme as | 
J 1 fli ori Str ft 
! i ¢ I | the G id 
W here é Phine eyes of 1 . 
Creation lives, and moves, and breathes in Chee! Pp. 12, 43. 


ion serves to exhibit the strange love of antithesis which 


our author, mn common with some oth r young poe ts ol the day, think 


o graceful. It gives also an instance of the solemn familiarity with 
which he addresses the Ds ity, —a characteristic, and by no means 
craceful feature, of the composition. The two next lines, 

Yes! pause and ’, within one fleeting hour, 

low vast a1 obeys thy power,—P. 43 
are a still stronger ai ore Irreverent instance. Again, 


} 


Yet not al created realms en 
‘ tee . 


iV tal LOM, ¢ ; 
. i 


further (in Part I.) we find a curious anachronism— 


List! j thunder on the 1 field 

\nd many a! i ps firm the itt’rin hield. 
* * * > * * 

= : , an 

j ( hush’d! nor drum, nor clarion sound; 

Helmet and / f k gleam 1 pon the round. 


Che picture of the felon, at p. 74, 1s very cvood, save that it has 


some ol thos * concelts which are s¢ ldom to be found except in Cam- 


Poems, where one looks for little else but juvenile 





And hark! the midnight bars h eas'd to sound, 
he dungeon guard has pace d his clanking round, 
And all is dark, and dismal as the deep, 

When weary storms sink mutt’ring into sleep 

But one there is in yonder glimm’ring cell, 


Whose young heart wept, and wonder'd while it fell; 


A wreck of crime, upon his stony bed, 

With eve wild-rolling and bewilder’d head 
lis not the chain that clinks upon his straw, 
“Tis not the blow of violated law, 

But racking thoughts that rive his shudd’ring heart, 
And m ike t 
Yes! they have borne him to his native streams, 
Where young-eyed Fancy wove her fairy dreams ; 
To each green glade where Boyhood lov’d to roam, 
lill Twilight came, and call’d the truant home 


ie fibres of his bosom start ! 
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And where is she who rock’d him to repos« 
And sang, and smiled, to lull his infant woes 
; lhe who creeted with pat rnal JOY 


ill 


Lhe dawning virtues of his darling boy ? 


Afar, beneath the trample d sod they sl p 


He neither heard them sigh, nor saw them weep 

That working eye, and palpitating cheek, 

Those wringing hands, and that delirious shriek, 

Oh! these betray the burning load of pain 

Remembrance piles upon his phrensied brain ! 

Till Faith descend upon her wi of Love, 

Raise the droop'd soul, and point to realms above ; | 


Then, firm his glance, hush’d every groan and cry, 


And Hypocrites might shake to view a felon die! Pp. 74, 75. { 





The idiot boy is also a beautiful sketch : \ 


tic dale, where hamlets few 


Down yon roma! 
Arrest the summer pilgrim’s pen i view, 


The village wonde r, ana the Ww dow’s jo 





Dwells the poor, mind! S, pal faced mani: OY 
He lives and breathes, and rolls his vacant 
To greet the glowing fancies of the sky; 
But on his cheek unmeaning shades of woe 
Reveal the wither’d tho ohts tl it sleep | low! 
A soulless thing, a spirit of the wood f 
Li loves to commun witl h field and floods: j 
Sometimes alk ng the W dland will lit Ly li Le . u 
He starts, and s liles up ih pallid ad | 
Or scolds with idiot threat the roaming wind, 

‘ But r bel music to the ruin’d mind ! 
Or on the shell-strewn beach, delighted strays, ' 
Playing his fingers in the noon-tide rays; 
And when the sea-waves ell their hollow roar, 


o the shore; 


; 


He counts the billows plu 0 
And oft, beneath the glimm of the moon, 
He chants some wild and melancholy tun 
Till o’er his soft’ning ieatures seem to pl ty 
A shadowy gleam of mind’s reluctant sway. 
Thus, like a living dream, apart from men, 
From morn to eve he haunts the wood and glen; 
But round him,—near him—wheresoe’er he rove, 
A guardian angel tracks him from above ! 
Nor harm from flood or fen shall e’er destroy 
The mazy wand'rings of the maniac boy.—Pp. 76—78. 


But when the author asks— 

What hand pu-is-sant gave to life each form, 

Scatter’d the cloud, and piloted the storm? 
when he talks of the “ trepid be auty - star,” and of tigers who 
‘gnash” their prey “in” their “ rav'nous fangs :” of “rocks that rear 
their ice-hair’d heads,” and “ hurl their torrents at Napoleon ;” or when 
we read of 

———-— The eagle [who] sits at noon 

Rolling his eye-balls at the blazing sun! 

and meet with such a description of Noon as this is — 
————__—_—_— - flies 


And insects, on the fwmours of hot mud, 
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Basking and buzzing creep. The trees stand still 
{mid the air, and at their matted trunks 

The ploughman lies, his head wpon his palms , 


we naturally feel surprise that the same hand could pen such a sweet 
couple tas this— 
And those sweet stars, that, | 


{re wont to smile a welcome from the skies, 





or indite the better part of that poem which has gained him so much 
notice. 

Some of these instances come from the poems appended, ut 
mos est, by way of relief to the larger portion of the work. And, 
ad propos, of them, we shall just observe that if the pieces in blank 
verse are given as proofs of poetical power, they have deceived 
their author. Blank verse is the most difficult thing in the whole 
‘ars poetica ;” and if the author cannot succeed better than he has 
done in the nine specimens here given, we hope he will never waste 
paper in attempting that style again. Much has been said of the 


powerful effect of ‘ The Crucifixion :” and we therefore turned to it, 
expecting to find a sort of Reuben-like picture. It is true the Gospels 
are closely followed—and that’s all: the effect on us has been to wish 
such subjects were never versified, especially by young hands. The 
author shines better in lyrical composition: as witness these seven 


sweet-flowing stanzas : 


Oh! Beauty is the master-charm, Tis she unwreathes the wings of Night, 
The syren of the soul ; And cradles Nature in delight. 
Whose magic zone encompasst th 
Creation with control : And woman !—Beauty was the power 
The love and light of human kind, That, with angelic grace, 
And foster-flame of every mind. Breath’d love around her glowing form, 


And magic in her face; 
She crisp’d her hyacinthine hair, 
And on her brow—her throne is there! 


’Twas Beauty hung the blue-robed 
heavens; 
She glitters in each star, 
Or trippeth on the twilight breeze, 
In melody afar; 
She danceth on the dimpled stream, 
And gambols in the ripple’s gleam. 


She arm’d her liquid-rolling eye 
With fairy darts of fire ; 

She wreath’d the lip of luscious hue, 
And bade its breath inspire ; 


She couches on the coral wave She shaped her for her queenly shrine, 
And garlandeth the sea; And made her like herself—divine. 
And weaves a music in the wind 
That murmurs from the lea ; Oh! Beauty is the master-charm, 
She paints the clouds, and points the ray, The svren of the soul: 
And basketh in the blush of day. Whose magic zone encompasseth 
She sits among the spangled trees, Creation with control: 
And streaks the bud and flower; The love and light of human kind, 
She dims the air, and drops the dew And foster-flame of every mind. 
Upon the moonlight bower: Pp. 148—151. 


These, with two or three other pieces of like nature, and particular 
parts of the main poem, prove clearly that Mr. Montgomery’s forte lies 


+ 


not in the sublime, the grand, or the extravagant, but in the quiet 
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expression of pathetic feelings which, springing, as they do, at once 
: from the heart, cannot fail of striking, by sympathy, a correspondent 
chord in the bosom of his readers. In such a style, if he would 
employ his time and talents, he would do much better than in 
attempting a theme far above his powers either of imagination or of 
art, great as they undoubtedly may become by practice, respectable 
as they now are in themselves. We would recommend him not to 
imitate bad models, or even the bad parts of good ones: to follow ! 
the plan of Pope’s versification without coveting his pert conceits: to 
borrow from no University Prize Poems of any kind; and to be content 
with such subjects as lie about his daily path, without being desirous 
of entering on a theme which involves such awful considerations as 

the “ Omnipresence of the Deity.” 

There is, in conclusion, much poetry in this volume of a superior 
order; much conceit also, and affectation; many proofs of careless- 
ness; and, with all the real amiability which, we are sure, belongs to 
the author, no little vanity. We wish him a safe and speedy progress 
to that elevation which we hope, and feel sure, he will one day reach 
in the estimation of his countrymen: but this he must gain by a 
severer discipline than the lucky storming of the Reviewer's camp by 

4 the manceuvring of his bookseller. He must throw away his tinsel, 
and strive to be great in spite of it. This is in him. He is a poet by 
nature, and need not try to spoil himself by the cultivation of a bad 


art. ‘* Ars est celare artem!” 


r ——> 


Arr. III.— The A pocalypse of St. John, or Prophec y of the Rise; 
Progress, and Fall of the Church of Rome; the Inquisition; the 
Revolution of France; the Universal War; and the final Triumph of : 
Christianity. Being a new Interpretation. By the Rev, Groxce 
Croty, A.M. H.R.S.L. Second Edition, revised. London: 


C. & J. Rivington. 8vo. 1828. pp. 470. 12s. 


Tut Apocalypse is not only a deeply curious and interesting book, 
; assuming to delineate the historical complexion of all time between 


‘ 


he Ascension of our Saviour and his second Advent; but it is also a 
very important portion of Scripture, as bearing such express testimony 
to the Divinity of our Lord, that the Socinians have only been able to 
evade it by recourse to their usual subterfuge, an allegation of spuri- 
ousness. This stratagem is well known, and is now, for the most 

lar part, perfectly harmless; for as its novelty has passed away, and 

people can examine it soberly, the public are no longer to be per- 
sot : suaded, without some shew of evidence, that what has been received 


VOL, X. 1 « 


NO. IX. 
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by distant communities and successive ages as genuine, can have been 
imposed upon the world. In the Apocalypse, however, they have an 
advantage which seldom falls to their share. Although received by 
the Christians of the first two centuries, the genuineness of this book 
was partially disputed in the third, on the fallacious argument of 
diversity of style, and in defiance of the strongest external evidence 
which could be brought to bear upon a question of the kind.* Those 
who will venture to reject documents supported by the testimony of 
nearly 1800 years, on no better ground than this visionary logic, are, 
of course, rejoiced to find objections of so venerable antiquity: and, 
therefore, though Dr. Priestley himself did not venture to resist the 
opposing force of external evidence, his followers in general make no 
scruple in expunging the Apocalypse from the record of inspiration. 
It happens, however, that this book has a peculiar evidence of its 
divine origin, which no other portion of the New Testament can claim; 
and, as if the nature of the objections raised against it had been pru- 
dently guarded against by a watchful providence, this evidence is 
INTERNAL. The fulfilment of many of its curious predictions affords 
us a pledge both of the authority of the work, and of the certainty of 
those which remain incomplete. This fulfilment has been shewn to 
exist by many learned writers, who, differing on many points, have 
nevertheless been agreed on great and general principles. But Mr. 
Croly has pointed out some leading facts and dates, which partly the 
advance of time, and partly the satisfactory establishment of a leading 
epoch, has enabled him to discover; and although we do not pursue 
his path into many minor details, which, though generally probable, 
are often fanciful, yet we cordially embrace the truth of his outline, 
which seems drawn in rays of divine light, whose splendour might 
illuminate the heart of the darkest sceptic, and melt the obstifiacy of 
the most resolute Socinian. 

Mr. Croly shall himself acquaint our readers with the reasons which 
led him to his work, and the encouragement which induced him to 
persevere in its prosecution. 

lhe circumstances which led me to the task are briefly these. 


Some years since, in a casual reading of the Apocalypse, I was struck with 
the apparent reference of the eleventh chapter, that of “ the two witnesses,” to 
one of the most extraordinary events of our time or any other, the abjuration of 
religion by a government and people! a circumstance perfectly alone in the 
history of the world. But I further found that this event was declared to mark 
the conclusion of an wra, on which the whole chronology of the Apocalypse 
was fixed, the well-known “twelve hundred and sixty years,” which in their 
turn were declared to mark the papa ' 
mencement until the cessation of its “ power over the saints,” its power of 


u 
1 supremacy from the time of its com- 


pel ecution. 





s well stated by Mr. Croly, p- 15, seqq- 
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This abjuration occurred in 1793, the first year of the French Republic; 
reckoning 1260 years back led to their commencement in a. vp. 533. On 
referring to Bishop Newton's work to ascertain whether this date had been 
noticed, I found a note mentioning the opinion of Dr. Mann of the Charter- 
house, then deceased, that the year 533 was to be considered as the true epoch 
of the papal supremacy.* On reference to Baronius, the established authority 
among the Roman Catholic annalists, | found Justinian’s grant of supremacy 
to the Pope formally fixed to that period.4 

Baronius has been a suspected authority, where the honour of the popedom 
is concerned. But his statement was, at least, a proof of the Romish opinion 
of the original epoch; and it received an unanswerable support from the books 
of the Imperial laws, in which the grant of “ primacy and precedency over all 
the Bishops of the Christian world,” is registered, and repeated in a variety of 
forms. ‘The entire transaction was of the most authentic and regular kind, and 
suitable to the importance of the transfer. The subsequent grant of Phocas 
was found to be a confused and imperfect transaction, scarcely noticed by the 
early writers, and, even in its fullest sense, amounting to nothing beyond a 
confirmation of the grant of Justinian. The chief cause of its frequent adoption 
as an epoch by the commentators, seemed to be its convenient coincidence with 
the rise of Mahometanism. 

From this point I laid aside all commentators, and determined to make my 
way alone, to form my opinions without bias, and discover whether the diffi- 
culties of the prophecy could not be cleared by an inquiry on the common 
principles of interpretation. The difficulties were less stubborn than I had 
conceived; and the present arrangement and interpretation were soon decided 
upon. 

Subsequently, I read all the commentaries that I could meet with; and the 
crowd of writers on this subject would be scarcely suspected by those who have 
not made the same experiment. But, admiring their frequent ingenuity and 
literature, I found but little to add to my own interpretation, and nothing to 
alter. 

Where I could make use of them in illustration or reference, they will be 
found in the shape of notes. My chief authority in dates and points of history 
has been the very diligent and exact Lardner; in both his “ Credibility of the 
Gospel History,” and his “ Dissertations.” In the learning of the Apocalypse, 
Vitringa is a guide whose research extends through almost all languages and 
all authorship; but like his countrymen he is overwhelmed by his literary opu 
lence, his meaning is lost in endless and irrelevant discussion, and the severest 
task that I have been put to in a work proverbially intricate and laborious, has 
been the toil of wading through the ponderous “ Implementa Prophetiz ” of 
Vitringa.—Pp. 12—14. 


The whole prophecy of the death of the two witnesses bears so 
striking an affinity to the French Revolution, and so little similarity 
to any other occurrence in the history of the last 1800 years, that 
this event might very fairly be assumed as the completion of it; and 
when the dependent dates so aptly coincide, the assumption becomes 
conviction itself. 

Dating and reasoning by this arrangement, Mr. Croly divides the 
three leading trains of prophecy in the Apocalypse according to the 


following order: 


Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, Vol. II. p. 305. } Baronii Annal. Cen, 6. 
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TABLE OF THE SEALS, TRUMPETS, AND VIALS. 


TILE SEALS. 
.. 
he establishment of Chris- | 
tianity. 
2. 
The fall of the Western | 
Empire. } 
3. | THE TRUMPETS. THE VIALS. 
The Papacy, — said wininntitnainiaalincee : 
l. 5. 
( The Papal and French The plague of the four- 
| | wars of the fourteenth cen- | teenth century. 
| tury. 
j s. 3. 
comprehending } [he destruction of th The destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. | Spanish Armada. 
3. 3. 
The war of the Cevennes. | The war of the Cevennes. 
1. .. 
’ The wars of Louis XIV. The wars of Louis XIV. 
A. 5. 5. 
The French Revolution. The French Revolution. The seizure of Rome in 
| the French Revolution. 
6. 6. 
The overthrow of the Re- | The overthrow of the Re- 
volution. | volution. 
a. | 
An interval preparatory to 
the universal war. 
6. Fi Fe 
The universal war. The universal war. | The universal war. 


Thetriumph of the Chur h. | 

After a complete analysis of the above prophecies, Mr. Croly pro- 
ceeds to those which relate to the history of the Church, and the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the Papacy. And it is not a little 
remarkable how accurately the principal dates and the principal 
events in the history of that conspicuous usurpation, are noted in the 
Apocalypse. The Inquisition is most directly indicated. A _popish 
reader, it might be imagined, could not fail to be enlightened by the 

] 

of their political power, would we recommend the perusal of Mr. 


argument; and both to papists, and, more esp« cially, to the advocates 


Croly’s powerful Preface. It is short, and may be perused uncon- 
nectedly with the work ; and it is one of the finest pieces of philo- 
sophical reasoning on history which we ever remember to have read. 
By the clear and steady light of facts, he exhibits the uniform ten- 
dency of popish counsels in this country. He considers England 
especially as the depositary of pure Christianity, contradistinguished 
from its corruptions, no less than Judea was the depositary of true 


monotheism, as distinguished from its corruptions. He shows that 
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as Paganism corrupted the doctrine of one God, so has Popery cor- 
rupted the idea of one Mediator. And as the Jews rose and fell in 
political prosperity and importance in proportion as they resisted or 
encouraged Paganism, so has he demonstrated that England has 
risen and sunk in the scale of nations in proportion as Protestantism 
or Popery has influenced her counsels. ‘These points being plain 
historical facts, capable of easy proof, are such as cannot be contro- 
verted; and, connected with the certain doctrine that national retri- 
butions take place in the present world, supply an inference altogether 
inevitable, and one which no legislator of religious impressions could 
possibly disregard. 

Mr. Croly, however, like most discoverers, is ill-contented to see 
the bounds of his discoveries. He has struck out the true argument 
of the Apocalypse, and hence he too rashly considers himself able to 
interpret the minutest details of it; much of which is, perhaps, only 
oriental ornament, and much is obscure prophecy, which receives no 


light from the fanciful reveries of the commentator. It were better 
to leave passages of this sort untouched, than to explain “ obscurum 
per obscurius.” It is worse than unsatisfactory—it begets distrust 
where it is least deserved. We are sorry to find Mr. Croly carrying 
his conjectures beyond the book which he undertook to interpret, and 
applying them to the temptation of our Lord, of which he has made 
a typical transaction, prefiguring the “ three great eras of crime in 
the Church of Rome.” This interpretation appears to us very 
visionary. The transaction in question is doubtless mysterious; but 


t seems to us, may always be found in the 


a satisfactory solution, as 
consideration that Christ, as the second Adam, was obliged to undergo 
such a temptation, that thus he might “ fulfil all righteousness ;” and 
we think that Mr. Croly, in setting it aside, has offered nothing so 


truly explanatory. Sobriety in a commentator, and a biblical com- 


mentator especially, is a quality of primary importance. 

In taking leave of Mr. Croly, it would be injustice to omit notice 
of his style, which is of a very superior order; highly nervous and 
eloquent, without soaring into poetry, or degenerating into bombast. 
While it sometimes reminds us of the luscious melody of Gibbon, we 
feel that we are, on the whole, doing injury to the masculine cha- 
racter of Mr. Croly’s prose by the comparison. The extract with 
which we conclude, will afford our readers a tolerably fair oppor- 


tunity of judging this question for themselves. 


But Roman Paganism, with all its arts, was simplicity itself to the new 


master of its throne. It was a thing of external glitter, and there its powers 
and its ambition closed; it solicited no hold upon the mind; it had none of 
those keener and fiercer instruments of grasp and possession, the fangs and 


claws, that were yet to strike into the very marrow of mankind. It was a 
luxurious and giddy, a splendid, and sometimes a profligate exhibition, laughed 
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at by the higher minds, amusing to the multitude, popular and pleasant to all; 
the graver game of the idle and self-indulgent nations of the south; a more 
serious shape of human pleasure, gratifying the worshipper by some empty 
sense of duty done without restraint upon his passions, and keeping his vanity 
awake without disturbing the slumber of his conscience. It went down to the 
grave for a time, with its idle generation. But, when it returned to the world, 
a great revolution had passed over the surface. It found the old system of 
society broken into ruin irreparable, a host of new nations, with new and rival 
interests, a bolder temperament, and a manlier int llectual capability, struggling 
for mastery, sword in hand, on the soil which had once lain smooth and uniform 
as the slavery that moved over it. It found a still sterner trial in the presence 
of the true religion, that stood even in that day of adversity, like its Lord in 
the wilderness, the sign to the evil spirit that his time was at hand; and putting 
his proud st tel iptation to shame. 

To fight its battle through this iron multitude up to empire, other means 
were essential than the feeble contrivances of the past. A kingdom and a 
priesthood, it must seek conquests and converts, and it must obtain the one 
without an army, and the other without the Gospel. Auricular confession, 
absolution, indulgences, miracles of bones, images, and pictures, and, to crown 
the whole stupe ndous imposture, transubstantiation, the claim of man to be the 
maker of God! were the guilty and powerful means by which paganism, new 
risen, forced its way through the tumult of nations, —the spells by which weak- 
ness was made stronger than streng which turned the Lombard and the 
Norman, that had cloven down the Roman empire, into the n¢ rveless slaves of 
Rome; and bowed in worship the bold barbarian crowns and helmets of the 
north and west before the feet of a monk and an [talian.—Pp. 238—235. 


} 
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Sermo sprint ipallyde signed lostre ngthe n but we did not «¢ xpect ever to see such 
the Faith and increase the Devotedness things in print. Mr. Stewart has, 
of Christians in the present remark- however, enlightened us on this point, 
able Era. By the Rev. James Hat- and we have, in his sermons, all that 
pane Stewart, M.A. Minister of can be desired, to form an opinion on 
Percy Chapel, St. Pancras; and the style of preaching more common 
Chaplain to the Most Noble the Mar- in the humbler order of conventicles, 
quis of Bute, and the Right lTlonour- than in the fashionable chapels of the 
nourable the Earl of Breadalbane. metropolis, where the language is often 
London: Seeley. 1828. pp. xvi. more attended to than the doctrine. 


155. Price 10d. 6s. We cannot presume to say how far the 
march of intellect has extended into 

Tue style ofthis book is, notwithstand- St. Pancras; but cannot help thinking 
ing the date, of a very humble order, Mr. Stewart's hearers are of a class in 
though intended to work a lofty work. society whose minds have been too 
We vi ry much question the prudence much polished by refinement and edu- 
of printing and publishing such fami- cation, to r¢ lish the many singwiarities 


in the oratory of “their gratefully 


liar performances as those contained 


in the volume before us: extemporary — obliged friend and faithful servant.” 

discourses certainly enjoy a great lati- He is, evidently, a good man, and a 
tude, and there are men who think the very conscientious minister; and he 
cause of serious religious views assisted clearly desires to see his people as 
by the introduction of a few lines of good and conscientious as himself: and 


verse, or of a biographical anecdote; if, throughout the volume, there was 

















found the plain and forcible simplicity 
of that correct manner which 
racterises some of its parts, we should 
think he might succeed; as his prin- 
ciples and exposition of Scripture are 
of a kind likely to benefit the generality 
of his auditors. Our readers may judge 
for themselves by the following ex- 
tracts, some of which are, it is to be 
feared, carried somewhat too far. He 
says of baptism that it is too often pro- 
faned, as the worldly festivities incon- 
testibly prove. 


cha- 


So much is this the case, that, if it were 
not called the christening of a child, so far 
from our supposing it to be what baptism 
is—a renunciation of the world, the flesh, 
ind Satan, and an admission into the 
visible church —we should conceive the 
parties were assembled to initiate it into 
the service of the prince of darkness,— 
Il’. 80. 

In the same discourse, on the marks 
of conversion, he declares that the 
Christian “ takes delight in enthusiasm.” 
And “on the Christian’s motto in the 


present crisis,” says, that the word of 


prophecy is truly shown by “ the in- 
crease of our national debt producing 
great distress!” Of the Duke of York’s 
death he piously observes, 

At the very time that the nation were 
building a stately palace for the presump- 
tive heir to the crown, his mortal remains 
are deposited in a space scarcely larger 
than will be allotted to the poorest cot- 
tager.—Pp. 415, 416. 


He states, that “ when Adam was 
created, God let down a cord of love to 
earth ;” and, carrying on the simile, 
that Christ 
was a link far different from the cord 
first dropped down: he is a link in which 
human 
twined; a link composed both of his suf- 
ferings and his active obedience; a link by 
which both pardoning mercy and sancti- 


the divine and nature are en- 


fying grace are sent, and sent with this 
generous invitation, — Come and receive 


this gift of God. —P. 177. 


These, however, are venial things 
compared with the strange assertion 
made of his own assurance of salvation, 
an assertion certainly presumptuous, 
and very but doubly so, as 
introduced in the passage before us, 
where the idea of “final destruction 
from the presence of God” is over- 


wrong ; 
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looked, and Mr. Stewart is made the 
chief consideration. 

Yes, my friends, you and I must then 
part; the Gospel day will be closed, and 
I speak 
thus plainly, that you may not misun- 
derstand me. I fear that, in my unwil- 
lingness to declare heavy tidings, I may 
not have been sufficiently plain in speak- 
ing out; for it grieves my very heart to 
think of the separation that must be be- 
tween you and me, if you are not a new 
creature, and, therefore, I can scarcely 
bring myself to mention it. And yet it 
must be: the Lord will not receive any 
into his kingdom but those who are new 
creatures; into his blessed abode nothing 
enters that defiles.—P. 94. 


the offers of mercy be no more. 


This is decisive: yet there are parts 
of the volume, notwithstanding its 
oddities, which deserve attention, as 
plain and faithful expositions and en- 
forcements of practical Christian duty. 
Oh! si sic omnia! 


Christian Essays. By the Rev. Samvuer 
Cuartes Wiiks, A.M. Second Edi- 

London: J. Hatchard. 1828. 
pp- viii. 470. Price 12s. 

In our Number for June, 1819, is 
a very favourable report of a_pre- 
vious work of the author on Christian 
Missions. And we are happy to add 
our testimony to the many flattering 
recommendations given by our periodi- 
cal brethren of the work before us. 
We have read it with much interest, 
and with a full assurance of its being 
profitable for instruction in the soundest 
views of Christian doctrine and pro- 
fession. The subjects treated of are 
ten in number:—True and False Re- 
pose in Death.—Full Assurance of Un- 
derstanding.—Full Assurance of Faith. 
—Full Assurance of Hope.—Christian 
Obedience.—The Form and the Power 
of Religion.—Sources of Error in Opi- 
nion.—False Modesty in Religion.— 
Affection between Ministers and their 
Flocks.—Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion. 

The first Essay contains a most in- 
teresting examination of the real state 
of mind during various portions of the 
life of our great moralist Dr. Johnson— 
of his errors in belief—his eccentricities 
in practice—and, finally, of his true 
conversion to the truth as jt is in 


tion. 
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Christ Jesus. Such a chapter as this, 
written in the mild and unpretending, 
yet plain and manly, style which cha- 
racterises all the productions of the 
author, would be of infinite use in the 
correction of that spe cies of irreligious 
morality, which men of strong minds 
and little faith are so apt to boast of as 
their claim to be considered renuine 
( hrist ns. The following | sa 

with which we will conclude, will 


afford a fair specim n of the way in 


which this tal is told a tal hich 
we would lik to see more generally 
diffused than, we fear, from its present 
situation it is likely to be, amongst the 
class of unestablish« | persons for whom 
it particularly intend l 


The feelin of Dr. Johnson on this 


ibiect [that of final condemnation] were 
more full idenced on a subsequent o¢ 

sion. ‘ One day, in particular,” remarks 

Sir John Hawkins, “ when I was sug- 

to him tl e and the lik reflec- 

tions, he ga thanks to Almighty God, 

b 1dded, that notwith di 1 the 


benefits, the prospect of Gea h, 


which was now at no great distance from 
h », wa become te rrible, ar 1 that he 
could not think of it but with great pain 
ind trouble of mind.’”” Nothing assuredly 


could be more correct than Dr. Johnson’s 
distinction. He acknowledges the value 
of the mercies which he enjoyed, and he 
gratefully ‘* gav thanks to Almighty 
God” for them; but he felt that th y 
could not soften the terrors of a death- 
bed, or make the prospect of meeting his 
ling. Haw- 


kins, who could not enter into his illus- 


Judge less pai iful and appall 





t ; friend’s more just and enlar 1 
I ** very much sur- 
prised and shocked at such a declaration 


from such a man,”’ and proceeded, there- 


ijore, to urs for his comfort the usual 
arguinet! of extenuation. He _ repor 

hat h i him that h ‘ v his 
life to have been a uniform cour f 
virtue; that he had ever shown a ds p 


sense of, and zeal for, religion; and th 

beth by his example and his writings, he 
had recommended the practice of it; that 
he had not rested, as many do, in the 


exercise of common honesty, avoiding the 











vrosser e! lies, yet re cting those 
idvantages that resi from tl beli ol 
Divine Revelatior but that he had, by 
prayer and other exercises of devotion, cul- 
tivated in his mind the seeds of goodness, 


nd was become habitually piou 


[his was the rock on which numberless 
professed Christians have fatally split; and 
to the mercy of the Almighty must it be 
ascribed, that the great and good Dr. 
Johnson did not add one more to the 
melancholy catalogue. For what was the 
doctrine which the narrator attempted to 
n this? that his friend, like the 
Pharisee in the Go pel, ought to place his 
confidence upon his being more meritorious 
than other men, and instead of attributing 
the praise to Him who had “ made him 


to differ,’’ was to “ sacrifice to his own net, 


nd burn incense to his own drag.”’ Can 
we wonder that with such flattering doc- 


trines constantly sounding in his ears, 
Dr. Johnson was suffered to undergo much 


evere mental discipline, in order to r¢ duce 
him in his own esteem to that lowly place, 


which, as a human, and, consequently, a 
it was his duty, however 





fallen ing, 
high his attainments or his talents, to 
( ] 
rl nare of spiritual pride, which Sir 
John Hawkins thus unconsciously spread 
for his dying friend, was the more seduc- 
tive, from the circumstance of Dr, John- 
son’s life having been upon the whole 
correct and laudable, and from his writings 
having been eminently useful for the pro- 
ity and virtue. The con- 
fligate man might have 
too keen and alarming to 


motion of mor 









victions of a 
been supp 
be quieted by such common-place sopo- 
rifics; but where there was really so much 
apparent cause for self-complacency and 
gratulation, as in the case of Dr. Johnson, 


it must appear almost wonderful that the 
lf-righteous delusion did not succeed.— 





1 View of the American Indians, their 

G ? Character, Customs, Lan- 
quade, Pub lie Fr stivals, Re ligious 
Rit and Traditions; showing them 
fo f the D lants of the Ten 
Tril of Israel. The La iquage of 


P pl y ¢ rning them, and the 
cou by wh jj they lrave lled from 
Vedia o America. By Israep 
W orSLEY London: R. Hunter. 
1828. pp. xil. 1895. 


[urs little work contains much 
curious information on the subject of 


gh it does 





‘ | ; position, 
tates enough to stagger disbelief, if 


not to convince, and opens a field of 
inquiry not only interesting but highly 







































































instructive. In 1816, Dr. Boudinot 
published his “ Star in the West, or a 
Humble Atte mpt to discover the long- 
lost Ten Tribes of Israel.” In 1825, 
Mr. Ethan Smith sent out his “/7iew of 
the Hebrews, or the Tribes of Israel 
in America.” ‘These, together with 
“ The Gathering of Israel,” a work 
published in Amsterdam in 1644, and 
other information, 
ssisted by the incidental remarks of 
Josephus, Prideaux, Gibbon, Robert- 
son, &c. are the materials of which the 
present treatise has been composed ; 
and, if it has no other merit, it has, at 
least, put into a tangible form, some 
exceedingly singular coincidences and 
arguments. The following passage 
contains some of the parallels : 





sources of 


They are living in tribes, with heads of 
tribes—they have all a family likeness, 
though covering thousands of leagues of 
land; and have a tradition prevailing uni- 
versally, that they came into the country 
at the north-west corner—they are a very 
religious people, and yet have entirely 
escaped the idolatry of the old world 
they acknowledge One God, the Great 
Spirit, who created all things seen and 
unseen—the name by which this being is 
known to them is ale, the old Hebrew 
name of God; he is also called yehowah, 
sometimes yah, and also abha—for this 
Great Being they profess a high reverence, 
calling him the head of their community, 
and themselves his favourite people—they 
that he more favourable to 
them in old times than he is that 
their fathers were in covenant with him, 
that he talked with them and gave them 
laws—they are distinctly heard to sing 
with their religious dances, halleluyah ox 
praise to gah: other remarkable sounds go 
out of their mouths, as shilu-yo, shilu~-he, 
ale-yo, he-wah, yohewah: but they pro- 
fess not to know the meaning of these 
words; only that they learned to use them 
upon sacred occasions—they acknowledge 
the government of a providence over- 
ruling all things, express a willing 
submission to whatever takes place—they 
keep annual feasts which resemble those of 
the Mosaic ritual; a feast of first-fruits, 
which they do not permit themselves to 
taste until they have made an offering of 
them to God; also an evening festival, in 
which no bone of the animal that is eaten 
may be broken; and if one family be not 
large enough to consume the whole of it, 
a neighbouring family is called in to assist : 
the whole of it is consumed, and the relics 
VOL. X. NO. IX. 


believe was 


now, 








and 
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are burned before the rising of the next 
day’s sun: there is one part of the animal 
which they never eat, the hollow part of 
the thigh—they eat bitter vegetables, and 
for the purpose of 
cleansing themselves from sin—they have 
also a feast of harvest, when their fruits 
are gathered in, a daily sacrifice and a 
feast of love—their forefathers practised 
the right of circumcision; but not knowing 
why so strange a practice was continued, 
and not approving of it, they gave it up— 
there is a sort of jubilee kept by some of 
them--they have cities of refuge, to which 
a guilty man, and even a murderer, may 
fly and be safe ; for these beloved or sacred 
towns are never defiled by the shedding 
of blood—in their temples is a holy place 
into which none may enter but the priest, 
and he only on particular occasions—there 
he makes a yearly atonement for sin, 
dressed in a fantastic garb, which is a 
humble imitation of the High Priest's 
robes, with a breast-plate and other orna- 
ments—he addresses the people in the 
old divine speech, and calls them the be- 
loved and holy people—they have a suc- 
cession of priests, who are inducted into 
office by purification and anointing---they 


observe severe fasts, 


had once a holy book, which, while they 
kept, things went well with them; they 
lust it, and, in consequence of the loss, 
fell under the displeasure of the Great 


Spirit; but they believe they shall one 
day regain it---they are looking for and 
expecting some one to come and teach 
them the right way.---Pp. 181, 182. 


The Protestant Guardian, conducted by 
Clergymen of the Church of England. 
Vol. I. Seeley. 1828. 
pp: 380. 


} 
London: 


Tus is a very excellent undertaking, 
and one of the fairest fruits of periodical 
literature. It is destined, we hope, to 
be eminently useful in the work of the 
Reformation, now reviving, we trust, 
after a sleep of many years. The mass 
of matters connected with the “mystery 
of iniquity,” as collected in the num- 
bers of this magazine, is really extraor- 
dinary; and some of the papers are not 
only strong in argument, but pleasant 
specimens of a convincing style of con- 
troversy. We wish the work ample 

and are glad to see that the 
next number is announced on a larger 
scale than the preceding ones. The 
nature of the plan may be best learned 
4D 


success; 
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from the introduction to the first num- 
ber, which ends with these remarks: 


The conductors of the Protestant Guar- 
dian, while they avow themselves to be 
Clergymen of the Church of England, and 
to adhere affectionate ly to her communion, 
desire to state, that they have no other 


view in their present undertaking, than to 
promote the interests of truth and godli- 
I as far as those interests are concerned 


in the differences between the principles of 
Protestantism properly so called, and the 
pec liar tenets of the Church of Rome ; 
that in endeavouring to promote those 
sacred interests, they recognize no other 
infallible standard of divine truth than the 
holy Scriptures interpreted according to 
reason; and that they purpose to use no 
other means of promoting them than those 
which truth and godliness justify. Giving 
this pledge, we earnestly invite the co- 
operation of all those who desire to pro- 
mote the common cause of Protestantism, 
and may be able to render assistance in 
carrying on the present work. We in 

dulge a hope that help will not be wanting 
in a matter of such moment, and in cir- 
cumstances which require so much exer- 


The Obi gations of t/) Mini rial Cha- 
racler a Sermon, preac hed in the 
Parisi Church of S/. Vary’s, Trw , 
at the Visitation of the Right Re- 

7 rend WILLIAM, Lord Bishop of 

Exeter, July 26, 1828. By Rowert 

Lampen, M.A. Vicar of Probus, 

Cornwall, and Minister of $7. Andrew’ s 

( hape /, Plymouth. London: Riving- 
tons. 1828. pp: 19. 

Sounp doctrine and stedfastness of 
principles, influenced and supported 
by “ faith and love, which is in Christ 
Jesus,” are laid down in this discourse 
: the essential gualifications of the 
ministerial character. The argument 
is built upon 2 Tim. i. 13, as containing 
a brief but comprehensive summary of 
all that is required in the Christian 
pastor; and the necessity of a strict 
and constant attention to it, is inferred 
from the earnestness with which it is 
recommended by St. Paul to the notic« 
of Timothy. It would be little praise 
to say the sermon is a good one: it is 
far above the ordinary class, even of 
visitation sermons, in which we na 
turally look for superior learning, and 
ubstantial reasoning Asa specimen, 


we subjoin the following remarks, 
which spring out of the main subject 
of the discourse : 

Such is the spirit of the Apostle’s in- 
junction te Timothy. Such, my brethren, 
is the spirit of the solemn pledge we all of 
us, at our ordination, gave at the altar of 
God. And how admirably does the con- 
stitution of our Church provide those who 
engage in her pastoral labours, with the 
means of fulfilling these sacred obligations ! 
They are exempted from the excessive 
pressure of secular cares, and enabled to 
devote their chief attention to the object 
of their holy calling. They have oppor- 
tunities and constant need to consult the 
Scriptures, nd to bring all the light of 
knowledge and experience to the illustra 


tion of these Oracles of God. They are 


provided with a “ form of sound words,” 
so that the language of prayer and praise 
which they employ in their ministrations, 
brings the whole counsel of God conti- 
nually before their eyes and their hearts. 
By the calm uniformity of their sacred 
occupations, they are protected from the 
delusions to which an unsettled habit of 
life is exposed, and by their acquaintance 
with the real feebleness of man’s nature, 
they learn the fatal mistake of those who 
represent man as sufficient to his own sal- 
vation, without the aid of divine grace; 
and they live under circumstances which 
will not allow forgetfulness of faith and 
love Confined to a limited sphere of 
ministration, they are, by the constitution 
of their Church, protected from the temp 
tation to “‘ stretch themselves beyond their 
measure,” and to substitute the reputation 
of the mere preacher for the enduring 
praise of the faithful pastor: a temptation 
to which those are exposed, who are not 
restrained by such salutary limits; and 
hence less difficulty may be encountered 
in cultivating stedfastness of principle, 
and those affections towards God and 
man, which are endangered by a mere 
popular and cursory exercise of the mini- 
sterial office. For we must not deceive 


‘a savour 


ourselves---the Gospel is only 
unto life’? when it becomes a principle of 
life, and shews itself forth in the habitual 
conduct of the Christian. It is easy to 
awaken temporary feelings of devotion, 
but not so to turn the heart of the sinner, 
in unseen but effectual penitence to God, 
and to induce him to “ shew forth his 
faith in meekness of wisdom.” For this 
a Christian adviser, to whom he may be- 
come firmly attached, is wanted: one who 
has known his manner of life; who is con 

versant with his infirmities; who has 
brought comfort and advice to those whe 
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are dear to his heart: one whom he has 
learned to reverence for his works’ sake, 
with sacred office the first 
thoughts of religion were connected in his 
opening mind. The Parish Priest affords 
him all this, and from him, as from th 
patriarch of a united family, the continual 
influence of repeated and weil-applied 
admonition, and the silent efficacy of ex- 
ample, and sympathy in all the joys and 
sorrows of life, may be felt by all who will 
avail themselves of this inestimable means 
of cultivating pure and undefiled religion, 
Pp. 15—17. 


and whose 
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M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1828 
pp. 16. 


Tue Cottager’s Monthly Visitor is 
one of the best conducted and most 
useful little periodicals that can well 
be imagined ; abounding with a variety 
of instruction, domestic, moral, and 
religious, for that class of people to 
whom it is addressed. The little dia- 
logue, written by the editor, and now 
published separately, is one of the best 
articles which has appeared in it. It 
is a clear and persuasive recommen 


























peo dation of Benefit Clubs, upon Mr. 
; Becher’s plan; and we trust that all 

The Benefit Club, a Dialogue; with a true friends of the labouring classes 
Statement of the Sums to be Paid and _ will do all in their power to extend its 
leceived by the different Classes, ac- circulation. We subjoin the following 
cording to the Rev. 1, T. Becuer’s _ tables of the rates of payment, by which 
Tables. By the Rev.Grorce Davys, _ relief in sickness and in age is secured 

SICKNESS TABLE—No. I. 

TABLE, shewing the Single and Monthly Contributions, for assuring Sir Shillingsa Week, 
during Sickness (Bed-lying Pay); Three Shillings a Week (Walking Pay); a Weekly 
Allowance of Three Shillings, after the Age of Sixty-five ; and Three Pounds on Death. 
s;| Assurance of 6s. Assurance of 3s. | oeasetnn ot Ot. 

we) Weir t | SRE” | Mere | tons 

ici iceaaasil a See en oe 
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from ITele’s Devotions) for the use will readily suggest themselves. We 
of persons in lingering kness, or — shall point out two, which occur imme- 
} , 5 . 
r sorrow and affliction. London: diately at the opening of the work, as 
Rivingtons. 1828. 12mo. pp. 60. explanatory of our meaning. The Bible 
Aucoma the variety of manuals of a 1 defmed to be so called, because it 
similar nature, all excellent in their “fers from a ther books :—does 
kind, we assign to this unpretending not rather excel all other books? Of . 
little work a very prominent ranl the sacred writers we are told that 
The devotions and meditations are ‘the fi t was Mose = who died 1451 
pious without affectation, well arranged years before the birth of Christ, and 
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and very appropriate: and the occa- #4 last St. John, who died not long 
sional prayers at the end are some of after that event.” We think that the 
the most beautiful spe imens of this date of St. John’s death, who survived 
species of composition. the destruction of Jerusalem, should 
have been given more precisely. As 
‘ Hs d we said before, these little defects will 
A brief Account of the Bil le and its be easily remedied. 
Contents. London: Rivingtons and ; 
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Tuovcn published anonymously, 
this little tract is said to be the pro- 
duction of a worthy member of the 
House of Commons; and it is highly 
gratifying to find men of superior rank 
and influence devoting their time and 
attention to the mental and spiritual 
improvement of their poorer fellow- 
creatures. The form adopted by the 
author is catechetical; giving a clear 
and concise detail of the contents of 
the Sacred Volume, together with a 
plain and practical exposition of the 
doctrines, essentially necessary to salva- 
tion. In future editions, of which we 
anticipate a rapid succession, we would 


The Alliance of Education and Civil 
Government; with Strictures on the Uni- 
versity ot London. By T. W. Lancaster, 
M.A. 4to. 6s. boards. ~ 
A Compendious View of the Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Religion; being 
the substance of Lectures read in the 
University and King’s College of Aber- 
deen. By Alexander Gilbert Gerard, D.D. 
Svo. 





The Rev. Dr. Hamilton of Strathblane 
has in the Press ‘‘ A Defence of the Scrip 
ture Doctrine, respecting the Second 
Advent of Christ, from the erroneous Re- 
presentations of Modern Millenarians.”” It 


will appear early in September. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
METROPOLITAN ADULT EDUCATION. 


Since our last remarks on this important subject, two circumstances 
of some consequence have occurred. The first is, the realization of 
the plan which we then recommended,—the foundation of a place of 
sound education in the metropolis; and the second is, an enlarged 
republication of the system (if we may employ the term where each 
particular professor has his own) intended to be pursued in the 
London University. On each of these subjects we shall offer a few 
observations. 

I. The Church of England is reproached by a party, liberally con- 

¥ fining to themselves the title of “ liberal men,” that she always lags 
in the “‘ march” of improvement, and is compelled by shame into mea- 
sures which she would never have invented or adopted spontaneously. 
The real sum of this objection amounts to this,—that the Church does 
not supply antidotes where she does not find poisons; for many of 
the liberal ‘ improvements” are scarcely to be regarded in any other 
light. ‘There was no reason why the Church should take the lead in 
erecting an University in the metropolis. Perhaps, of all places in 
the kingdom, none is so little suited for academical purposes as 
London. 


‘*___ Inter sylvas academi querere verum,” 


seems associated with every idea belonging to a place of study ; while 
the gaieties and amusements, the vices and temptations, the labours 
; and pursuits of a capital, are, of all possible circumstances, most 
hostile to the cool and tranquil acquirement of profound learning, 
and intelligent, practical religion. ‘The Church, as the source and 
guardian of both, could scarely be expected to originate such an 
institution; although her fidelity to her sacred trust, is evident in the 
existence of St. David’s College, at Lampeter, and in the meditated 
erection of an university at York. If she has been compelled by the 
London University to the desertion of the latter object, and the 
foundation of an academical establishment in London, it 1s not because 
she would be surpassed by any association in diffusing mental and 
spiritual light; but because she could discover no other effectual 

means of qualifying an existing and most important evil. 
This laudable object of the friends of the Church will, we think, 
be obtained by King’s College, London. ‘There is no reason why it 
‘ should not be supported by all classes of Christians except Roman- 
ists, and that very equivocal tribe, called “ Protestant Dissenters ;” 
that happy Iris which manages to blend, in one harmonious arrange- 
ment, all the shifting and discordant hues of Socinianism. The 
subscription of articles is not required; and the three great recog- 
nized denominations of dissenters do not scruple to attend our 
Liturgy, and many among them would not hesitate to receive the 
Holy Communion after our forms. The last circumstance, however, 
will not be required. The objections of the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents lie against our ecclestiastical discipline; this, however, will 
in no degree interfere with their studies, or their religious opinions. 
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The Anabaptist objects to our paedobaptism only H with this doctrin 
he is not likely to come in collision within the walls of King’s College. 
The Methodists deny neither the doctrine nor the discipline of the 
Church, but only wish to enjoy a superadded discipline of their own ; 
and it is only the most ignorant and bigoted part of their body that 
regard themselves as separate from the Church at all. From these, 
therefore, no valid objection could arise. But we know, as matter 
of fact, that Socinians frequently attend the Church worship, and that 
they no less frequently instruct their children in those doctrines which 
they profess to disbelieve ; so that even a portion of these may be 
expected to contribute to the new foundation ; while such Romanists 
as at present send their sons to the Universities, would have even less 
objection to send them hither; difference of religious opinion not 
interfering with the certificate of the College. So easy is it to form 
a College where all Christian denominations may attend, and which 
yet may embrace religious instruction !—an undertaking pronounced 
impossible by the Council of the London University, “‘ after many 
long and anxious deliberations.” We do not understand it to be the 
intention of the Council of King’s College to admit Jews ; yet it would 
be easy to pass a bye-law in their favour, without infringing the 
general principles of the institution. 

When the London University was first projected, there was a 
senseless outery raised against the Universities, who were repre- 
sented as unfriendly to the new design, and anxious to strangle in the 
cradle the youthful Hercules, who was destined to tear from their 
reluctant grasp the honours which they had worn through so many 
centuries. ‘Those who made this assertion well knew to whom they 
addressed themselves, and what effect they would produce. But 
the thing was too silly and contemptible to be noticed. It was very 
unlikely that the Gower Street Lecture-rooms would prove a rival 
either of Cambridge or of Oxford. It was still more unlikely that 
the truly liberal men who compose those enlightened bodies would 
object to the dissemination of really useful knowledge, even though 
it might be at some sacrifice of wealth. But the few who have been 
duped by this shameless and senseless allegation, may now retrace 
their error. ‘The Universities, their Colleges, and their members, 
are now coming forward with subscriptions to King’s College, a far 
more formidable rival than the London University. Not that we 
indeed believe that there will be much competition. The Universities 
are already overstocked ; and, beside this, scarcely any parent who 
would send his child to them, will be induced to transfer him to 
King’s College. This we say not in any degree to disparage the 
excellence of that establishment ; but, because, as we have already 
said, we regard a metropolitan University excellent only as an anti- 
dote, though, as such, both excellent and necessary. 

There is but one point in the constitution of King’s College which 
does not give us entire satisfaction: this is, the want of power to 


confer degrees. This defect is one of the most injurious instances of 


that absence of authority which pervades the Gower Street establish- 
ment. The certificates of King’s College may be more respectable 
than those of the former, but they will be only certificates ; and this 
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will at once sink the institution below the rank which she assumes 
and ought to maintain. It has been rumoured that a high authority 
has refused to grant the power of degrees to either of the new esta- 
blishments exclusively. ‘T’o this report we attach no credit. The 
same authority has been pleased especially to distinguish the Church 
College already ; so that the balance of favour contended for, has been, 
in several instances, conspicuously disregarded. If this power is 
declined through a deference to the Universities, we cannot but think 
the principle of this deference mistaken. We have already said, we 
apprehend no injurious consequences from them ; and we are sure that 
King’s College, in foregoing this power, will forego a portion of its 
just authority and respectability. 

II. The “Second Statement by the Council of the University of 
London, explanatory of the plan of instruction,” is not less instruc- 
tive than its precursor. We could find much to say on the want of 
unity displayed in the totally independent arrangements of the various 
professors. But this we must waive, in order to take a glance at 
those parts of the system, which more immediately court our ani- 
madversion. 

In our last observations on this subject, we noticed the difficul- 
ties which beset the path of the Hebrew professor. Mr. Hyman 
Hurwitz, a gentleman celebrated for his profound researches in this 
branch of learning, as well as distinguished for an extensive acquaint- 
ance with classic and modern literature, has detailed the plan which 
he purposes to pursue: and a most noble plan it is. But to suppose 
that it will teach the Hebrew language, would be an absurdity. 
With a good apparatus, and a good private tutor, however, which 
cheap education men would scarcely allow their children, these lec- 
tures would be magnificent aids towards a right comprehension of the 
subject. But, what is most important on this point is, that the Council, 
struck with the absurdity which we have elsewhere adverted to, have 
allowed the Hebrew professor to lecture on the Old Testament! To 
qualify, however, the instinctive terrors which might besiege the 
breast of a London University-man on such a discovery, the Professor 
in interpreting these ancient 
documents, I intend to adhere strictly to the philological and gram- 
matical sense of the text, to abstain from controversial subjects, AND To 
AVOID ALL THEOLOGICAL opinions, and dogmatical conjectures.” How 
he purposes to redeem his pledge, he proceeds to inform us. “I pro- 
pose,” he says, “to lecture—‘ ON THE CAUSES OF THEIR (the Israel- 
ites’) FREQUENT RELAPSES INTO IDOLATRY, and ‘ON THE MORAL AND 


“é 


gives us the comfortable assurance, 


‘ 


POLITICAL CAUSES OF THEIR PROSPERITY UNDER DAVID AND SOLOMON, 
SUBSEQUENT DECLINE, AND FINAL suBsEcTION.’” Afterwards he places 
among the subjects to be treated, “‘ The origin of the Septuagint ; its 
utility and importance.” “Origin of the Mishna; origin of the 
Jerusalem Talmud; nature of these works, and THEIR UTILITY IN A 
CRITICAL POINT OF view.” ‘ Origin of the Babylonian Talmud : rvs 
USE IN A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL POINT OF VIEW.” “Important works 
of learned curisttAns and Jews on Hebrew Grammar, Philology, and 
BIBLICAL criticism. And in all these things the Professor intends to 
If he succeeds in this attempt, 
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avoid all theological opinions’ 
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he will effect more than his countryman in the play, who modestly 
declined to take his pound of the merchant’s flesh, when the con- 
dition of spilling no blood was attached to the bond. 

But come we to the Rev. Thomas Dale, the English professor, who 
seems to have undertaken a task by no means grateful to the views 
of his patrons, because somewhat uncalled for. Mr. Hurwitz’s diffi- 
culties are created by his subject: Mr. Dale’s, in a measure, are of 
his own creation. In discoursing on the history and nature of the 
English language and literature, it could not be necessary to intrench 
on theology at all. Yet the incongruities of the local system are 
not entirely irresponsible for the introduction. For, as many of our 
greatest and noblest authors are divines, an English Professor must 
sacrifice much in silently passing them over. This sacrifice Mr. Dale 
appears to have shrunk from, and pleased his own taste, at the expense 
of the principle on which the University is founded. But mark how 
the subject of pivintry (yes, reader, that is the word—that fearful 
word) is introduced to the attention of the London University. “I 
propose to examine, 1. Divinity, which will comprehend THEoLoeicaL 
AUTHORS OF ALL PERSUASIONS, considered with respect to their literary 
merits ;” Considered, that is, by Mr. D.; but how considered by 
his hearers? Can Mr. D. read authors on divinity, and yet convey 
no theological opinions? This would outdo Mr. Hurwitz. And if 
he cannot, then this College of no persuasion, is, it seems, to afford 
instruction in all, and let the mature judgment of the student select 
the best. What an edifying collocation! What a flattering juxta- 
position! Charles Butler and Dr. Barrow, Whitefield and Mr. Belsham, 
Hawker’s Poor Man’s Commentary for unction, and Robert Hall for 
eloquence !—Theological authors of all persuasions! Southcotians 
and Swedenborgians must not be omitted; this would be palpable 
injustice,—this would be disturbing the happy religious equilibrium 
of the University. Yet in what their writings can adorn or illustrate 
the language and literature of England, remains to be seen. The 
very constitution of the place requires, either that the English pro- 
fessor must abstain from noticing a very noble province of English 
literature, or that he must confound it with much that would disgrace 
any literature, if it did but happen to deserve the name. The gold 
of the sanctuary is only current here when alloyed with the dross of 
the conventicle. 

Seside this, Mr. Dale intends, as he informs us, to treat of *‘ the con- 
trast between the French and English models of professional oratory, 
and, MORE ESPECIALLY, Of puLPIT eloquence.” How is this contrast 
to be shewn without examples? And though such examples may be 
‘considered” by Mr. D. “ with respect to their literary merits,” yet 
such consideration will not be binding on his auditors. 

A similar difficulty has occurred to the Italian professor ; indeed, 
it is one which must obtrude itself on all the professors of modern 
literature. Dr. Panizzi, like Mr. Dale, has weighed taste against the 
Council; and the latter have kicked the beam. He divides oratory 
at once into sacrep and profane ; the former he subdivides into ser- 
mons and panegyricks. Perhaps Dr. Panizzi may not be so “ liberal” 
as his English colleague ; and therefore may not consider himself 
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under obligation to rake up all that has been written in Italian, in 
defence of every opinion in religion which mankind have taken up. 
But the truth is, however “ conciliatory” his wishes may be, he would 
not be able to indulge them to any considerable extent; for the liberal 
and tolerant views which characterize the dominating religion in Italy 
do not allow men to express dissentient opinions, and thus all the 
literary divinity of Italy is, of course, Romanist. In order to meet 
the views of the Council entirely, Dr. P. should compose a collection 
of sermons, which, like the ingenious wheels and levers of the Jack- 
sonian Professor at Cambridge, may be ready, at a given moment, 
for any and every purpose. A little of Belsham, or Priestley, or any 
other liberal author (liberally translated) would furnish forth the 
system required. 

Among the professorships which the Council as yet have been 
unable to fill, are those of history and moral philosophy. The per- 
verse constitution of the establishment here again interposes. How 
is the historical professor to discharge his duties? The Bible must 
here again be gone over, or an integral and important portion of the 
subject wholly neglected. How, too, must ecclesiastical history be 
disposed of ?—a part so vitally connected with the whole science, 
that any attempt at disjunction must be fatal. Yet to lecture 
on biblical and ecclesiastical history, without conveying theological 
opinions, we humbly conceive an impossibility even to minds unfet- 
tered with religious prejudices, as those of the helmsmen of the 
London University. But with respect to moral philosophy, let us 
hear their own definition. ‘The moral philosophy class will have 
for its province, that department of the mental phenomena in which 
all that relates to action is concerned ; or, more properly speaking, 
those peculiar states of mind which are the immediate antecedents of 
our actions, and from which we therefore say that our actions pro- 
ceed.” Now the question is, in the explication of these phenomena, 
Is the moral character of an action or motive to be ascertained? If 
it is not, the moral philosophy of the London University amounts to 
no more than the philosophy of the human mind ; for which they 
have a distinct professorship. If it is, what is the standard by which 
the action or motive is to be characterized? All moral systems 
framed on what is called a moral fitness, or the advantage of society, 
have proved defective, because they have either wanted sufficient 
sanction to render them practical, or ‘the ‘y have been frequently inap- 
plicable for want of some fundamental principle to render them 
universal. Hence those who have attached any importance to religion 
at all, have always made it the foundation of morals. The Council 
of the London University might here have taken another hint from 
the forbidden book, which tells them, that “ the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” Paley, who is not the straitest of moral 
theorists, makes Christianity the basis of his morality; and even 
professes to do no more than reduce into a philosophic system, that 
great outline of ethical principle, which runs throughout the Scrip- 
tures. Morality, distinct from religion, will be of no practical use to 
any, and of no theoretical value except to sceptics and casuists. Yet 
it is not easy to see how a religious morality can be inculeated in the 
X. NO. IX. LI 
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London University, unless the morals of that place are to be as motley 
as its gremials, and a new class of moral motives be founded on the 
combined energies of Protestant, Episcopal, Romanist, Presbyterian, 
Independent, Anabaptist, Socinian, Theistical and Atheistical opinions. 
How edifying to combine “no faith with heretics,” with “ fellowship 
with Mahometans!” The blessed fruits of “ theophilanthropical” morals 
have ripened on a neighbouring soil. Far be the omen from ours! 

The results which we ventured to predict are in course of maturity. 
Messrs. Cox and Fletcher have started a dissenting meeting for the 
furtherance of their own peculiar opinions. The Romish professors, of 
course,will not be so far wanting to the interests of their religion as to 
neglect provision for its exercise. And the same may be said of all 
the others ; with what shew of consistency could the Council deny to 
the juvenile follower of Paine and Carlile, the indulgence of an 
“* Areopagus ?” We know that the “list of new proprietors’* em- 
braces deistical opinions ; and we suppose that few become proprietors 
who do not intend to take part of the value received in education. 
And, following this observation, we perceive several Parsees and 
natives of India, in the same list. Are the means of religious instruc- 
tion to be denied by this impartial University to the followers of 
Zoroaster, Brahma, and Mahomet? If they are, what becomes of 
the boasted theological balance? If they are not, the consequences 
are impious and absurd beyond all that the contrivers of the Uni- 
versity can, in charity, be supposed to have contemplated. 

But the concern must, in all probability, be abandoned. Professors 
Williams and Millington have already resigned, from the conviction 
that they were embarked on a torrent which they could not stem. 
The host of respectability and authority which has arrayed itself in 
favour of King’s College, is a pledge to the public for the integrity 
of that institution. We are sorry to see some respectable writers 
complaining that the new establishment is not to be exclusively 
Church. The Church doctrines will be taught there, the Church 
services employed; and this, we think, ought to remove all ground 
of cavil. All that is intended is, that no questions shall be asked 
about the religious profession of the students. If tis College were 
to grant degrees, the expediency of so doing, without subscription 
to the Articles, might fairly be canvassed. As it is, however, we 
cannot see what impropriety or danger there can be in the course 
contemplated. If dissenters cannot send their children to King’s 
College, where they will be educated in the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church, they will send them to the London University, where 
there is neither doctrine nor discipline. The greater part of the 
religious dissenters want only to know our Church in order to unite 
with her; and we are never afraid that the cause of the Church will 
be injured in any mind by sound education. We must, therefore, 
consider this objection futile, though it may be made with the best 
motives ; and we have little doubt that the sound religious feeling 
of the country will ultimately triumph, and the public censure 
be unequivocally affixed to establishments which profess to separate 
learning from religion. 


* Second Statement, p. 165. 
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ON GENESIS IV. 1. 
PART III. 


Tue exclamation of Eve in Gen. iv. 1, it has now been shown, 
ought to be rendered, ‘ I have acquired the man, the Jehovah.” Yet, 
resting as this interpretation does on the firm basis of grammatical 
interpretation, some have assailed it with weapons of a different kind, 
and have rejected it rather from theological than critical reasons; a 
proceeding, however, justly chargeable with a violation of the funda- 
mental rules of hermeneutic divinity. No argument merely theological 
can be suffered to set aside the plain and literal sense. If we wish to 
take our tenets rrom the Bible, and not surreptitiously to foist our 
own notions into it, we must conscientiously adhere to the grammatical 
interpretation. Even in those places where another mystical sense is 
avowedly supperadded, nothing of this description can be admitted 
which contradicts the literal meaning. Hence the arguments alluded 
to may be passed over in silence, for they cannot overthrow the version 
of Gen. iv. 1, which stands upon the sure foundation of an unquestion- 
able Hebraic idiom. But let us meet our antagonists on their own 
ground, and try the strength of those theological reasons which they 
have advanced against it. 

Dr. Adam Clarke in his note upon the passage says, “ unless Eve 
had been under divine inspiration, she could not have called her son 
(even supposing him to be the promised seed) Jehovah; and that she 
was not under such an influence, her mistake sufficiently proves ; for 
Cain, so far from being the Messiah, was of the micked one, 1 John 
iii. 12. We may, therefore, suppose that 7 IN tHe Lorp, is an 
elliptical form of expression for 711 DN?D, From THE Lorp, or through 
the divine blessing.” Great and increasing is the number of those, 
who the more they study the less they admire this writer’s com- 
mentary, which, with all its pretensions, exhibits a learning neither 
accurate nor profound, while the wild and whimsical notions with 
which it abounds bear the impress of an ill-regulated or defective 


judgment. A weaker specimen of reasoning than that just cited 


cannot easily be found. It is built upon the assumption that in- 
spiration was requisite to enable Eve to call the promised seed 
Jehovah, which is not only unproved, but contrary to all likelihood. 
She surely might give him this title if his nature and office had been 
in part previously revealed to her; and that such a communication 
had been made to the first pair appears from various circumstances.* 
Hence Eve's ascription of the name “ Jehovah” to the expected 
Messiah may be accounted for without the supposition of her being 
inspired; and till Dr. A. Clarke shall have proved that she could not 
so apply it without inspiration, his argument rests on nothing better 
than an assumption which may with more probability be denied than 
affirmed. That she was under a mistake, tr she believed Cain to be 
the Messiah, is perfectly evident; but though it may overthrow the 
notion of her inspiration, it is not opposed to that, for the utterance 





* See some excellent remarks on this subject in Dr. Burnet’s Sermons at Boyle’s 
Lectures, p. 2. 
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of which inspiration was unnecessary. If some general and indefinite 
intimation of our EMMANUEL had been communicated to the first pair, 
her mistake was extremely natural, and what under such circumstances 
we should be led to expect. 

It has been objected, that, if Eve had known the Messiah was to 
be Jehovah, she could not have supposed Cain to be the Messiah, as 
she knew her son was naturally descended from Adam: “Si scivit 
Messiam esse debere Jovam, quomodo existimare potuit, Cainum esse 
Messiam, quem sciebat esse ab Adamo genitum?”* We know of a 
surety that the Messiah was to be the consubstantial Word in hypostatic 
union with the human nature; whether Eve was acquainted with this 
circumstance partly depends upon the interpretation of the verse in 
question: but if she was, there can be no difficulty in accounting for 
her mistake. She was informed by the Divine Oracle that the pro- 
mised Deliverer was to be the seed of the woman; and if she had also 
any intimation of his super-human nature, where is the improbability 
of her supposing herself the woman destined to bring forth, and Cain 
to be that seed to which the divine nature was to be united? Little 
comfort would it have afforded the guilty pair, had they been expressly 
told, that the evangelical promise would not be fulfilled till the far 
distant period when Christ should be born in Bethlehem of Judea. 
The time of its accomplishment, we may well believe, was left inde- 
finite; and it is nothing wonderful that Eve, in the eagerness of pious 
anticipation, should refer that event to the birth of her son. Anxiously 
looking forward to Him, who was the hope of the patriarchs, as well 
as the consolation of Israel, Luke ii. 25, she would hail with joy any 
circumstance which seemed to announce the fulfilment of an ex- 
pectation so dear to her heart. 

It has been further argued that the version here defended ascribes 
to Eve a knowledge of the divine nature of the Redeemer, beyond 
that possessed by the worthies either before or under the law; and 
that such a clear declaration of the Messiah’s divinity is incompatible 
with the plan pursued by the Deity of the gradual de velopment of 
the scheme of redemption. In this objection are involved questions, 
the discussion of which would require a volume; and yet a few 
observations will form an adequate reply. Granting that religious 
truth was vouchsafed to man with still increasing lustre in each suc- 
cessive period of the world, it may still be denied that the proposed 
inte rpretation of Gen. iv. i. is opposed to such a cradual revelation. 
The divinity of the Messiah, if disclosed to the Protoplasts, might 
have been disclosed as it were under a veil ; some even of the strongest 
intimations of the Gospel truths in the Old Testament are hidden in 
a shade of obscurity, which it required a brighter day of religion to 
dispel; and Eve might not understand the denomination in the sense 
which we attach to it now that the day-spring from on high hath visited 
us. Nor is it unreasonable to believe that a clearer discovery of the 
Messiah might have been expedient to our first parents, than was 
granted under the Mosaic dispensation. Expelled from Paradise, the 
blissful seat of their first existence, bereaved of the favour of God, 





* Dathe, Vers. Lat. Vet. Test. nota in loc.; Dawson, New Transl. note in loc. 
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because bereaved of their innocence, sad and solitary, doomed to toil, 
misery, and death—sorrowing in regret for the past, and brooding 
ever anticipated evil, a clearer view of the Redeemer might be 
necessary to solace them in a situation so hapless and forlorn. The 
Deity, as is evident from the preceding chapter, actually condescended 
to hold converse with them, and vouchsafed the gracious promise of 
mercy through a Redeemer; and why need we doubt that some 
intimation was given of his office and divine nature? This is un- 
questionably a reasonable conclusion; and if our interpretation of 
Gen. iv. 1 be admitted, Adam and Eve must have possessed some 
knowledge, though perhaps dark and obscure, of the super-human 
nature of the Messiah.* 

It is taken for granted by most writers on the subject, that Eve 
mistook her first-born son, Cain, for the expected Messiah; and 
rebutting the objections I have all along argued upon this suppo- 
sition; but, in the opinion of some authors, it does not absolutely 
follow from the expressions which she employed. She might mean 
no more, they allege, than that, as she was now favoured with off- 
spring, she was assured the human race would be perpetuated, and 
that the Redeemer would, in the plenitude of time, appear for the 
restoration of man from the ruins of the Fall; as if she had said, 

I have now gotten, by the birth of my son, a proof that the man 
Jehovah will come, the Redeemer, whom the Almighty announced for 
our consolation, as the seed of the woman, and will repair the evils 
consequent upon our transgression.” ‘This is in substance the inter- 
pretation of Schmidt, which Pfeiffer declares to be sweeter to him 
than Hyblean thyme:+} and it may be thought to be, in some degree, 
sanctioned by the verb (13), which is never ap pa d to the acquiring a 
child by natural birth, whereas it m: iy properly denote the acquiring 
an attestation toany fact. If Eve considered Cain, not as the Messiah, 
but as the pledge ‘that the evangelical promise concerning him would 
be fulfilled, the two former obj ‘ctions which we have been considering 
are entirely groundless; nevertheless I must adhere to the common 
opinion as being more agreeable to th plain and obvious meaning of 
the terms, and equally defensible from all objections. In a philo- 
logical point of view, it is a matter of perfect indifference which we 
adopt, as the words i eth Jehovah must be taken in apposition, and 
will still be the designation of the promised seed, whether Eve in- 
tended by them that she had then given birth to him, or only then 
acquired the assurance and pledge of his future appearance in the 
world. On either interpretation, too, the theological, like the gram- 


* The extent of their knowledge it is impossible in the silence cf Scripture to determine ; 
but many things must have been imparted to them by revelation, probably more than 
is commonly imagined. See Holden, Diss, on the Fall of Man, p. 165; Delany, Revel. 
Examined, Vol. 1. Diss. 1, et seq; Leland, View of Deistical Writers, Lett. 30; Grin- 
field, Connexion of Nat. and Rev. Theol. p. 19, et seq; Law, Theory of Religion, p. 47; 
Peters, Crit. Diss. on Job, p. 400; Jurieu, Hist. des Dogmes, L. 1. cap. 1.; Winder, Fist. 
of Knowl. Vol. I. cap. II. sect. 3; Chandler, Bampt. Lect. sect 2; Ellis, Inquiry Whence 
Cometh Wisdom; Burnet, Sermons at B y le's Lect. in the Abridgment, Vol, IV. p. 29, 
et seq; Faber, Hore Mos. Lib. sect. 1. cap. IT. 

4+ Schmidt, Disput. de Fide hlens phy Pfeiffer, Dub. Vex. Loc. 11. See also 
Deylingius, Obs. Sacre, Vol. V. p. 391. 
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matical reasons, against our translation of the passage, are completely 
futile. 

The rendering, then, “ I have acquired the man, the Jehovah,” is 
not liable to any substantial objection, and is, moreover, established 
by all the evidence which it is reasonable to expect, and which, after 
repeated consideration, I am persuaded it would be uncritical to 
reject. Not only are all the other versions which have been given 
open to great, and, it may be added, to insuperable objections ; not only 
is this required by the idiom and grammatical construction of the 
Hebrew; but it is further confirmed by the peculiar nature of the entire 
phraseology of the passage. It has been already shewn, that the verb 
;I)p is never applied to the process of human generation; how, then, are 
we to account for the application of a word to the birth of Cain, which 
is unexampled in any other part of Scripture? And what adds to the 
singularity of the procedure is, that other phrases to express the birth 
of children are of frequent occurrence. I have too much reverence 
for the sacred writings, for the sacred writers, and for the sacred 
language, to imagine that any expression is used lightly, unadvisedly, 
and without peculiar propriety. If any phrase is put into the mouth 
of Eve which is singular, and without parallel, when speaking of 
human progeny, it would be derogatory to the Scriptures to suppose 
it to be without design. If she apply any such to the birth of Cain, 
we are warranted in concluding that something more was intended 
than merely to assert the natural birth of a child. It is more reason- 
able to suppose, and the peculiarity of the expression admirably 
agrees with the supposition, that she believed, however erroneously, 
that she had obtained the divine Messiah in her first-born. 

If the verb upon which we are commenting be used by Solomon, 
Prov. viii. 22, in reference to the consubstantial Word, the second 
person in the blessed Trinity, as I think has been proved in my 
Attempt to illustrate the Book of Proverbs; and if the meaning of that 
place be, ‘‘ The Father possessed the divine Logos by right of 
paternity and generation,” it may be considered as a beautiful coin- 
cidence in expression with Gen. iv. 1, supposing the latter to relate 
to the Messiah, the God-Man, symbolically shadowed out in the 
Seed of the woman that was to bruise the serpent’s head. To my 
apprehension, this appears a very extraordinary coincidence, and the 
more I reflect upon it, the more am I impressed with the belief, that 
it is not purely accidental, but that both places have reference to the 
same sacred Being, whose eternal filiation is in both places expressed 
by a term never elsewhere applied to any process of generation or 
emanation. 

No example, again, can be produced, if I am not mistaken, where 
wN signifies a child; and if the ejaculation of Eve is to be taken only 
as an acknowledgment of the blessing of Ged in the grant of progeny, 
the word in such an application is most strange and extraordinary. 
Why were not the usual appellations denoting a child, selected and 
employed? Why, instead of these, is the appellation “ man” intro- 
duced? If the sacred penmen have not employed words carelessly 
and at random, there must be some reason for this unusual phraseo- 
logy; and what more probable can be given, than that Eve used 
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it in reference to the Seed of the woman, the Being who, as man, 
was to bruise the serpent’s head. 

The expression eth Jehovah, likewise, is never used to denote 
through the favour of God, a sentiment very differently expressed 
in the Hebrew Scriptures; and if it be here employed in this signifi- 
cation, the sacred historian has adopted a mode of expression unex- 
ampled and ambiguous, nay, it may be said, inexplicably dark and 
obscure. Had it been the intention of Eve merely to say, that she 
had been favoured with offspring, that the human race would not now 
perish through her and Adam’s transgression, since she had now 
brought forth a child, why is a different phrase used from that which 
the historian has so often adopted on similar occasions? If she had 
meant merely to express her thankfulness for having got through the 
pain and sorrow of conception and parturition, the punishment inflicted 
upon woman for her offence (Gen. iii. 16), why was not this circum- 
stance particularly mentioned? If she had only intended to declare 
her sense of grateful joy at the birth of a son, why was a phraseology 
employed not literally expressive of exultation, and so remote from 
that of the holy persons, who poured forth their praises and thanks- 
givings for the blessing of children? (Gen. v.29.) ‘To explain the 
words as a declaration of Eve’s sense of the Divine favour in the 
birth of Cain, is to put a meaning upon them, which, in their combi- 
nation, they do not literally convey, and to which, in their separate 
signification, they are opposed. But explain them in reference to 
the Messiah, and they become peculiarly appropriate. She called the 
name of her first-born, “ Cain,” acquisition, because she supposed 
that she had obtained the fulfilment of the evangelical promise of a 
great Deliverer. She exclaimed, “I have gotten, or acquired, the 
man,” not only a child, not merely offspring to perpetuate the human 
race, but rHE MAN whom the Creator announced as the Seed of the 
woman, who, by bruising the head of the Seducer, should restore 
mankind from the miseries of the Fall. She called him “ Jehovah,” 
because she knew, by communication with the Creator, what we know 
from the records of revelation, that the promised Messiah was to be 
the incarnate Logos, the God-man, the object of adoration in the 
Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Churches. 

In a case so amply confirmed, the authority of the ancient versions 
is not wanted, however gratifying it would be if their weight could 
be thrown into the same scale. Yet the Targum of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel is, “‘ Adam knew his wife, who desired the angel; and she 
conceived, and bare Cain, and said, ‘I have gotten the man, the 
angel of Jehovah,’” which clearly shews that the paraphrast under- 
stood the passage of the Messiah. All the other ancient translators 
have taken DN as a preposition; but this circumstance, as observed 
before, is far from proving that they did not suppose Eve’s excla- 
mation had reference to the predicted Redeemer. Whether they 
considered it as ascribing divinity to him is doubtful; but the 
Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel is satisfactory evidence that such an 
interpretation was traditionary among the Jews, and it cannot be 
thought that either Onkelos or the Septuagint translators were igno- 
rant of it; yet, while their versions may be explained of a divine 








































fourthly, that the true rendering is, “I have gotten or acquired the 
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Deliverer, they must be allowed to be too ambiguous to warrant the 
inference that they ought to be so understood. Neither the testimony 
of the early translators, however, nor Rabbinical authority, are wanted 
in support of a rendering so completely established as that which has 
been submitted to a full examination. The result of this long dis- 
cussion is, that the expressions of Eve on the birth of Cain have 
undoubtedly a reference to the Deliverer promised by the Almighty 
immediately after the first fatal transgression : secondly, that no ren- 
dering which has been proposed does necessarily exclude the notien 
of divinity as belonging to this Deliverer: third/y, that those versions 
which take DN either as a noun or a preposition, are untenable: 


man, the Jehovah:” and, fifthly, that it conveys a plain declaration 
of the divine nature of the Messiah. 

Dr. Geddes, | am aware, endeavours by a singular process to 
weaken the force of this attestation. “The Hebrew IN,” says he, 
‘‘ cannot here be understood, but as the sign of the accusative: and 
this being the case, we must render with the present text, ‘I have 
acquired a man, Jehovah,’ or reading EIN instead of yy’, ‘1 have 
acquired a man, a God,’ that is, ‘a god-like man-child.’” This he 
supposes to be the true reading: Ist, because the word * Jehovah” 
was not known to Eve, nor to any of the Patriarchs: 2dly, because 
the word ‘ Elohim” has in several other places been changed into 
“Jehovah by tl Jewish transcribers; and 3dly, because “ Jehovah” 
is never used to denote a human being.* But of these reasons the 
first is an assumption of the thing to be proved; for if the present 
text be genuine, Eve certainly was acquainted with the appellation P 
* Jehovah.” The second is a mere assertion, not only without proof, 
but, as it should seem, contrary to the fact; and the third is irrelevant, 
as the name “Jehovah” is not here applied to a merely human being, 
but to the Messiah, both God and man. ‘The reverence due to the 
Holy Scriptures should deter us from the attempt to alter the 
received text without the strongest grounds. If such reasons as those 
advanced by Dr. Geddes were sufficient for changing the present 
reading, the text would be ever varying, and the bible would assume 
as many forms as there are presumptuous critics. Even allowing his 
own reading, the inference which he would deduce from it does not 
seem just; for he says it is literally “‘ I have acquired a man, a God,” 
from which I am unable to abstract the notion of Divinity. Why 
then did he adopt a rendering which expresses a different and a lower 
sense than that which his literal version naturally conveys? If it had s 
been intended to express the idea of ‘‘ God-like,” other terms would 
surely have been selected which are elsewhere used, as “in the 
image,” “in the likeness of God,” and not eth Jehovah, or eth Elohim, 
which are not found in the Bible in such a sense. Both his version 
and comment, in short, are a striking instance of that perversion of 
taste and want of judgment, which unfortunately mingled with all the 
critical labours of this ingenious writer. 

His admission, nevertheless, is not without its value; that eth is 








* Geddes, Critical Remarks in loc. 
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here the sign of the accusative case, and that the present text must be 
rendered agreeably to the version which it has been my endeavour to 
defend, “I have acquired the man, the Jehovah:” a version which 
rests upon the principles of sound criticism, and gives consistency, 
pertinence, and energy to a passage, the phraseology of which, 
according to any other exposition, is strange, unaccountable, and 
repugnant to the usage of the Hebrew writers. Whether Eve 
believed that by the birth of Cain she had obtained the wished-for 
Deliverer, the second person of the Godhead united to the seed of 
the woman, or only that she then obtained the proof and pledge of his 
appearance in due time, he is in either case styled “the man-Jehovah :” 
and, as Moses could only know by the means of revelation that Eve 
uttered these remarkable expressions, we cannot but conclude that 
divinity is here plainly and distinctly ascribed to the Redeemer by 
the pen of inspiration. I must therefore ever regard Gen. iv. 1. as a 
strong attestation to the Deity of the Messiah. I am, &c. 


G.H 
> 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


Mr. Epiror,—If you will be good enough to give the following 
letter a corner in your Remembrancer, you will oblige one who has 


¢ 
been a constant reader of your useful publication from its commence- 


ment, 

There is no doctrine in which Protestants and Roman Catholies 
differ more than on that, which relates to the Eucharist. The 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which every Catholic is bound to be- 
lieve, is quite abhorrent to the mind of a Protestant. The Roman 
Catholic asserts, that a miracle is always performed when the priest 
consecrates the elements, and that the bread and wine become actually 
changed into the flesh and blood of Christ. On this question much, 
I know, has been written on both sides, but the view Il mean to take 
of it has not, as far as I know, been taken by any other person, and 
appears, to me at least, decisive of the controversy. 

A miracle is something that happens contrary to the usual course 
of nature. And, therefore, before we consider whether a miracle has 
been performed or not, it is necessary that something must have 
happened contrary to the course of nature ; and this can only be ascer- 
tained by the help of one or more of our senses, When a miracle 
is performed in the Scriptures, it is always made apparent to the 
spectators that something contrary to the course of nature has taken 


place ; for, till that has happened, no question about a miracle can 
arise. When our Saviour opened the eyes of a man born blind by 
a word, it was evident that something contrary to the course 
of nature had happened. ‘The spectators knew that the man had 
been blind from his birth; and when they saw that he was imme- 
diately restored to sight by our Saviour, they confessed that a miracle 
had been performed. Let us now apply this test to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. The Catholic affirms, that, by the act of conse- 
cration by the pric st, the bread is immediately changed into the flesh 
VOL. X. NO, IX Lt 
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and the wine into the blood of Christ. If this be so, it is undoubtedly 
a miracle. But then, according to our rule, it is first necessary to 
ascertain that this is really the case ; that the bread is actually become 
flesh, and the wine blood. This can only be ascertained by one or 
more of our senses. Let us first examine it by our sight. Have the 
bread and wine a different appearance from what they had before ?— 
They certainly have not: they still look like bread and wine. Have 
they a different smell or taste ? Most undoubtedly not. And therefore 
I can come to no other conclusion, than that nothing contrary to nature 
has taken place, and that no miracle has been performed. How 
different was our Saviour’s first miracle that he wrought in Cana of 
Galilee, when he changed the water into wine! It was evident to the 
guests assembled that something contrary to the usual course of nature 
had taken place, and that a miracle had been performed. It was 
evident that the water no longer retained its former appearance: it 
not only tasted like wine, but was declared by the governor of the 
feast to be much superior to what they had been drinking before. 
Suppose now our Saviour had said, ‘‘ See, I have worked a miracle, I 
have changed the water into wine;” but that it still retained the 
appearance of water, and, when the guests tasted it, it also tasted like 
water; would they not have considered Christ as an impostor, and a 
mere pretender to miracles? The same observation may be applied to 
our Saviour’s other miracles. It is evident, therefore, that there is no 
foundation for supposing that the bread and wine are changed in the 
Eucharist ; that it rests solely upon assertion; and that, in fact, no 
miracle has been performed. All our senses attest this truth; and 
every man endued with common understanding must allow, that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is a fiction, and founded upon error. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that this miracle, as 
asserted by the Catholics, does take place; to what an absurdity does 
it lead! It is well known that the Creator does not unnecessarily change 
the settled course of nature, but only in very extraordinary cases. 
Miracles, in fact, are like angels’ visits (and such almost they may be 
accounted) “ few, and far between.” But, according to this doctrine 
of the Roman Catholics, this miracle takes place ten thousand times in 
the course of a year, as often as any priest consecrates the elements. 
And for what purpose is the course of nature so constantly interrupted ? 
If you take away the superstition, which is mixed up by Roman 
Catholics with the participation of the Lord’s supper, I will venture to 
assert, that in the Protestant Church, where no such notion as transub- 
stantiation is entertained, the bread and wine are received by 
its members with all that devotion and faith in the atonement of a 
crucified Saviour, which such an affecting ceremony is designed to 
produce. 

Whilst these, and other pretended miracles, are made a matter of 
faith in the Roman Catholic Church, can we be surprised, that the 
minds of men are alienated from, and disgusted with, a church, 
which aids and abets such delusions ? When the Irish Roman Catholics 
ask for, what they call, emancipation (of which not one in a hundred 
could feel the benefit,) they should ask for an emancipation from their 


various superstitions ; they should ask to be restored to the free and 
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unfettered use of the Sacred Scriptures, which would immediately 
detect the errors of their Church ; and they would be induced to quit 
a religion which sanctions and allows them. Indeed, we may hope, 
under the blessing of God, that such an emancipation is not far distant. 
The reformation seems to be making considerable progress in Ireland : 
conversions to the Protestant religion and a purer Church are every 
day occurring ; and I trust that the great body of Irish Catholics will 
soon want no other emancipation. They will then have thrown off 
their allegiance, both spiritual and political, to a foreign power ; and 
will partake unreservedly of all the blessings of the Protestant reli- 
gion, and the benefits of the British constitution, Mentor. 


IWPOZKYNHZAL, 


Sir.—It is with great reluctance that I enter the lists as a contro- 
versialist: but since I cannot avoid it, I hope the result will be 
beneficial to you, to myself, and to my brethren in general. 

You refer to certain works which I do not possess; namely, Bishop 
Porteus’ Lectures, and Dr. Marsh’s Michaelis on the New Testament. 
I shall therefore endeavour to do as well as I can without them. | 
cannot, however, help mentioning, (lest you should think that I ought 
to refer to such valuable works) that I am the curate of a small 
village, with no library to which I can pay a visit except my own, and 
without any book of biblical learning in my parish, that I am aware 
of, except Dr. Clarke’s Commentary on the Sacred Scriptures. 

But, Sir, you need not have troubled yourself with Bishop Porteus 
if you had considered the drift of my argument; nor need you have 
mentioned Beyer, if you had read with attention my words, and ascer- 
tained, first, whether I said they were Beyer’s words or sentiment ; 
and still less so, if you, as you profess to have done, had looked six 
lines further, where you would have found ‘ ultra civilem tamen 
non est extendendum.” 

Now permit me, Sir, to ask you one question before I commence. 
Does Dr. Marsh, by saying that Ephrem the Syrian is the first who 
has quoted the Syriac New Testament, thereby determine its date ? 
Does he fetter us up to the opinion that it did not exist long before 
his time? Do we not frequently draw more absurd conclusions than 
this, that although Ephrem in the fourth century is the first who has 
quoted the Syriac New Testament, it nevertheless might have been in 
existence more than a century before his time: and even supposing 
that I could grant you all you desire, I hope there are not many 
persons, besides yourself, who would quarrel with me about the 
epithet “ most ancient,” as I have applied it. 

I have no objection to your translation of prona adoratio, but I still 
like my own better, because it not only signifies the posture, but also 
implies the humiliation and dejection of the mind, which I hope 
accompany the kneeling posture of every Christian, during his prayers 
at Church. I could give more reasons for my translation, besides 




































hav recoul to etymology had I but as much time as I could 
vish to devote to the subject. In my answer, therefore, I shall 
princi} lly content mys¢ lf with returning to the word ID, which, I 
believe, is used four times only as a Hebrew word in the Old Testa- 


nt; namely, in Isaiah xliv. 15, 17, 19, and xlvi. 6, where it is 
ed ** for the falling down to a God or idol, in a religious manner, or 


for the sake of worshipping.” 
In Dan. ii. 46, 33D is used for the falling down of Nebu- 


chadnezzar to worship Daniel; whom, at the time, he doubtless 


onsidered as a super-human being: and so hints the marginal note 
n one of my B bles. In Dan. ui. 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18, 28, 
3D | in the same sense as in the Hebrew. ‘These fifteen are 


Pp rh p all the places where the word is to be found in the Old Tes- 
tament in both the Hye brew and Chaldee languages : and I think we 


mav fairly y, that it is used in the sense I set out with, as being a 
word (so far as I am able to judge at present) of less doubtful import 
than the Greek word zoockurvew. 


[ will now conclude with quoting upon the Greek text, Dr. Dwight, 


vol. ii. Ser. 37. ‘* The word zpocxuyvncarwoay is used twenty-four 
times in tl 
it is used many times more to de note the re ligious worship of false 


1e New Testament to denote the worship of the true God; 


gods; and is, so far as I have observed, the only word used to denote 
what is intended by worship, when considered as an act immediately 
performed. The words Oeparevw, AaTpEVW, and oePopat, rendered 
also to worship, appear rather to express either habitual reverence or 
service, or a general course of worship, considered as a character or 
course of life. Ilpooxvyew, so far as I have been able to observe, is 
the only term used to denote religious worship by St. John; and is 
certainly the appropriate word for this idea: if there is any such ap- 
propriate word in the New Testament, it is particularly the word used 
by Christ in his answer to Satan; ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God :’ and in his discourse with the woman of Samaria, concerning the 
place where, the manner in which, and the persons by whom, God is 
acce ptably worshipped, axe. 

What Dr. Dwight has said of the Greek in St. John’s Gospel, I 
think I may venture to say of the Arabic and Syriac, for I have 
searched them through, and found in every instance the words dis 


and gay used for zpockvvew. 

Now, allowing that in an instance or two you may find the root in 
question applied in a doubtful or even in a civil sense, should not 
candour incline us to the favourable side of the subject? But so 
many, and such striking instances exist of its restricted sense, that it 
is still my sincere opinion, that in Matt. ii. 2, where the Magi are 
making search for the Messiah, we ought to consider the word as 
implying their intention of paying a religious adoration. 


Bb. Ciericvus. 




















ELIJAH.—1 Kuinas xviii. 


ANOTHER me nth has pass’d ’mid hope deferr’d, 
And weep and wail from hill and plain are heard 
Prayers from the cottage, curses from the throne. 
Mix'd with the fimeral dirce, and dvine eves 

viIxX Gd with the funeral dirge, and dying groan, 
Ascend to heaven; but still no voices com 

silent its thunder, its responses dumb! 

Suns rise and set, and moons increase and wane 


Nor yet descends one drop of blessed rain! 
rhe gentle dews that fall on Hermon’s head, 
\nd spread like mists along the vale, are fled. 
Mute are the streams of Sichem’s rocky brow, 
And Enon’s springs deny their ne¢ tar now. 
The fig hangs withering on the leafless tree; 
Hush’d is the murmur of the summer bee; 
The drooping camel, and the parched well, 
And silent driver, tales of sorrow tell. 
The widow's cruse is dry, her loaf is gone, 
Yet still survive the widow, and her son 
It isa mournful sight € 
Rests the dread vengeance of Jehovah's hand; 
And do his people mourn? Al 
From yon dark grove ascends to Baalim! 

Yet see! thine aching eyes may dimly scan, 
a yon arid plain, one lonely man! j 

Clad in a hairy robe of coarsest v _ 
And girt as one for battle or for speed. 
He looks no denizen of land so dread 
A land whose living scarce can hide its dead 
But one whose valour never brook’d a lord, 
Who never stoop'd to famine, or the sword, 
But, from a land remote, had hither come, 
l'o gaz himself unmov’d—on Israel’s doom. 

Yet is he all unmov'd? “Twere hard to trace 
The deep-wrought feelings of that holy face. 
Grief sits upon that forehead broad and high 
Yet ’tis not gric . that sparkle s from his eye 
There is a fire that springs not of the earth, 
That draws “he no poetic fount its birth, 
But des pe A brighte A holier is its clow, 
Than springs from mortal thought—from joy « 
It is Elijah! prophet of the Lord, 
Fraught with the bearing of his Master’s word. 
For him the heavens are shut—the people mourn- 
For him, God’s prophet, laugh’d by man to scorn. 
He comes, at Heaven's behest, to set before 


His race, a blessing and a curse, once more; 
To wake, by mighty signs, that ancient awe, 
Which Israel felt for Moses and the Law, 
And teach her sons, that He their sires ador’d, 
Is still the same, unchang’d, unconquer’d Lorp. 
The crowds are met on Carmel;—'tis a scene 
Such as again will be not, nor hath been. 
From utmost Dan, to far Beersheba’s bound, 
Wherever Israel’s name and race are found, 
They gather fast; and pour their human tide, 
In swelling waves, on Carmel’s grassy side. 
There sits the monarch on his ivory throne 
With eye of eyil fire, and heart of ston 

















as 


Elijah. 


Around, the ranks of white-stoled prophe ts stand, 

That lift to heathen Baal apostate hand; 

While those who consecrate the vroves are seen 

In rival pride to circle round his queen. 

Silence through all that mighty concourse spread, 

And stillness, such as fills the heart with dread, 

As, to the centre of that ring, they scan, 

Slowly advancing still, that single man! 

They gaze with awe; and as the lines they trace 

Of grief and thought upon the well-known face, 

Dim recollection dawns of former days, 

Ere Israel left his God for crooked ways; 

Of meekest Moses, with his rod of might,— 

The guiding cloud by day, the fire by night, 

Of strong-arm’d Joshua, conquering in the field, 

Jephthah and Samson, Israel’s sword and shield,— 

Of David's holy he ad, God’s favourite son,— 

And all the royal pomp of Solomon. 

And when they heard,—in tones so deep and clear 

The utmost verge of that vast host might hear, 

That single, coarse-clad, friendless prophet throw 

A proud defiance on his mighty foe, 

Dare every fiend by magic art or spell, 

To struggle for the knee of Israel,— 

[here was a hush—a throbbing of the heart 

\ breath suppress’d—a half-unconscious start— 

A pang of hope! a self-convicting prayer 

That he, their long-scorn’d God, might triumph there! 
Oh, with what anxious heart and eager eye, 

They watch’d each spell that Baal’s prophets try! 

Now, every ear is turn’d to catch the sound 

Of Baal thundering from the yawning ground ; 

Now, every eye is gazing on the pyre, 

To catch the glance of his consuming fire. 

But still no sound is heard—no sight is seen; 

The earth is dumb—the element serene; 

And doubt, and grief, and hate, the prophets rouse 

To tenfold energy of prayer and vows— 

Grief, for their shame; and hatred, to have borne 

Elijah’s mockery, and the people’s scorn! 
Now sinks the sun on Carmel; ’tis the time, 

Ere rites unholy bow’d the land to crime, 

When prayer, with incense-wreath, was wont to rise— 

The solemn hour of evening sacrifice. 

Then stood Elijah by the grassy mound, 

Once God's own altar, consecrated ground, 

But now a ruin’d mass of scatter’d stone, 

With bones polluted, and wild weeds o’ergrown. 

With reverent hand he rais’d the levell’d shrine, 

Perform’d, with holy care, each rite divine, 

And stood—the centre of a nation’s eyes— 

With hand uprais’d, before the sacrifice! 

His manly form now rose to giant height, 

His glowing eye now beam’d intenser light ; 

And, as his solemn words fell, one by one, 

The people stood like monuments of stone. 

All was so still, the listener might descry 

The murmuring Jordan—but his fount was dry! 
’Tis done! ’tis done! the Prophet's prayer is heard! 

The Lord of Hosts performs his servant's word! 








































































Biblical Illustrations. 


The fire of Heaven, with whirlwind motion, came, 
And wrapp’d the altar in a living flame. 
There was a moment lost to all around, 
The eye forgot its sight, the ear its sound, 
But when the heart and eye their sense regain, 
Bullock nor altar, wood nor stone remain! 
The shrine in that uprising flame is gone, 
And by the mound Elijah stands alone! 
Then what a shout, when prostrate Israel rose,— 
Of faith in God, of triumph o’er his foes! 
The rocks reply, the immortal cedars nod, 
In glad response—“ Tue Lorp uz 13 THE Gop!” 
Now gaze from Carmel! See that cloud expand, 
(Its utmost sign as yet like human hand,) 
Till all the heaven is with its storms array’d, 
And all the earth is darken’d with its shade. 
How sweet each rain-drop to the thirsty lands! 
Each leaf and bud its wither’d breast expands; 
And man and beast rejoice, that Heaven once more, 
Its wrath appeas’d, pours down its liquid store. 
Dews, showers, and suns, revisit earth aZain, 
And Faith and Peace resume their ancient reign. 


St, Abbs. R. P. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 
By analogous Reference to the Practice of other Nations. 


SWEET SAVOUR OF SACRIFICE. 

Gen. viii. 21.—“ And the Lord smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, 
I will not again curse the ground any more for man's sake; for the imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth: neither will I again smite any more every thing 
living, as I have done.” 

It seems to have been a general opinion that the Deity was gratified by the 
fumes arising from burnt-offerings. Lucian refers to the wound inflicted on 
Venus, by Diomed. Hom. 5, adding, that the greatest luxury of the gods was, 
instead of victuals, to suck in the fumes that arise from the victims, and the 
blood of sacrifices that are offered to them.—Lucian Icaro Menippus, Vol. II. 


p. 2205. 


PATRIARCHAL LONGEVITY. 


Gen. xi. 10—25.—** These are the generations of Shem; Shem was an hundred years 
old, and begat Arphaxad two years after the flood. And Shem lived after he begat 
Arphaxad five hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. And Arphaxad lived 
five and thirty years, and begat Salah. And Arphaxad lived after he begat Salah four 
hundred and three years, and begat sons and daughters. And Salah lived thirty years, 
and begat Eber. And Salah lived after he begat Eber four hundred and three years, 
and begat sons and daughters. And Eber lived four and thirty years, and begat 
Peleg. And Eber lived after he begat Peleg four hundred and thirty years, and begat 
sons and daughters. And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat Reu. And Peleg lived 
after he begat Reu two hundred and nine years, and begat sons and daughters. And 
Reu lived two and thirty years, and begat Serug. And Reu lived after he begat Serug 
two hundred and seven years, and begat sons and daughters. And Serug lived thirty 

And Serug lived after he begat Nahor two hundred years, 


years, and begat Nahor. 
And Nahor lived nine and twenty years, and begat 


and begat sons and daughters, 











580 Biblical Illustrations. 


Terah. And Nahor lived after he begat Terah an hundred and nineteen years, and 

begat sons and daughters. And Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abram, Nahor, 
and Haran.”’ P 

The opinion of extreme longevity was familiar with the ancients. Lucian has 

hole dissertation upon the subject, in which he gives many instances of 

, d age f them no doubt exaggerated, 

but founded probably on traditions. Thus the Seres are said to exte nd life to 

hundred years; the people in the vicinity of Mount Athos to a hundred 

nd thirty, and the Chaldzeans to above a hundred.—Lucian on Longevity, Vol. LI. 


amongst entire nations; some ¢ 


lhe American Indians, north of the Athabarea Lake, believe that, in ancient 
t s, their ancestors lived till their feet were worn out with walking, and their 


ith eating.— West's Two Journals, p- 13: : 





PATRIARCHAL LIFE. 


Gen. xiii. 5.—** And Lot also, which went with Abram, had flocks, and herds, and 
tents. And the land was not able to bear them, that they might dwell together: for 


their ance was great, so that they could not dwell together. And there was a 

fe between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle: and the 
Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the land.” 

G xxxii. 4, 5. 13—16.—*‘ And he commanded them, saying, Thus shall ye speak 


unto my lord Esau; Thy servant Jacob saith thus, I have sojourned with Laban, and 
staved there until now; and I have oxen, and asses, flocks, and men-servants, and 





women-servant und I have sent to tell my lord, that I may find grace in thy sight. 
And he lodged there that same night; and took of that which came to his hand a 
present for Esau his brother: Two hundred she goats, ind twenty he goats, two 
hundred ewes, and twenty rams. Thirty milch camels with their colts, forty kine, and 


P hand of 
his servants, every drove by themselves; and said unto his servants, Pass over before 


ten bulls, twenty she asses, and ten fules. And he delivered them into 





me, and put a space betwixt drove and drov Nas 





It was entertaining to see the horde of Arabs decamp, as nothing could be 





more regular; first went the sheep and goatherds, each with their flocks in 
divisions, according as the chief of each family directed; then followed the camels 
and asses loaded with the tents, furniture, and kitchen utensils; these were 
followed by the old men and women mounted on asses, surrounded by the young 
men, women, boys, and girls, on foot. The children that cannot w ilk are carried 
on the backs of the young women, or the boys and girls, and the smallest of the 


lambs and kids are carried under the arms of the children. ‘To each tent belong 


many dogs, amongst which are some greyhounds; some tents have from ten to 
fourteen dogs, and from twenty to thirty men, women, and children, belonging 
to it. The procession is closed by the chief of the tribe, whom they call Emir, 
h, 
iv? 


or Father (Emir means Prince), mounted on the very best horse, and surrounded 
by the heads of each family all on horses, with many servants on foot. Between 
each family is a division or space of 100 yards or more when they migrate; and 


such great re gularity is observed, that neither « imels, a Ss, heep, nor dogs, 
mix; but each keeps to the division to which it belongs without the least 
trouble. This tribe consisted of 850 men, women, and children; their flocks of 
he ( P and roats were ab rut 5 0), b Ss | 3a great number ol camels, horses, and 
ssses.—Parsons’ Travels in Asia and Africa, p. 109. 

The above extract is a curious illustration of the patriarchal life, 
and in comparing it with the texts, it is impossible not to be struck 
, i . mt : 
with the little change which has taken place in the manners of a 
country inhabited by Abraham and Jacob, after quitting Haran, nearly 


1000 years ago. 
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Ir is with much plea tha 

 o f 4 
Committ pl al in 1 
Dp if aur tl ] t two j I 
d of od ¢ which re 
} 11 'T . 
llited from their labours ihe con 


for books, which is 


‘ 

ued demand 
little, if at all diminished, proves the 
continued necessity of exertion to pro- 
and charitable objects 


Every suc 


mote the pious 
which they have in view. ; 
cessive vear brings with it fresh cause 
for a tivity, particularly in a neigh- 
bourhood where the richer inhabitants 
continue nearly the same, and the poor 
ire continually changing. 

The number of books i 
the years 1826 and 


of chief interest with the Su 


ued during 
1827, e | 


nt 
oun 





them toca 
ome devree of certainty, the am 
of good, which, bv th Divine 
} 


they have been enal i to efie 
- ’ 


. : 
ghbourhoed, ar follows 


Books distributed in 


Bibles See eeeuree ] . 

Testaments «se... 121 ) 150 
Com. Prayer Books 181 .- 223 104 
Books and Tracts 1384 1487 71 


arly all these books and tracts 


» been sold to tl 
with the excé 


n to the Sunday 





poor at reduced 
prices, ption of a few 
which have been \ 
School: a circumstance which clearly 
proves that a proper value is set upon 
these opportunities of Christian instruc- 
tion by the persons for whose benefit 
they are intended. 

Total of books distributed since the 
formation of the Committee, to Decem 
ber 31, 1827. 

Bibles 


Testaments eee 





Common Prayer Books ..seee4.4 995 
Books and Tracts sesceerecees+ A946 
Total .. 7046 





PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 


t of t/ B s/ 


KNOWLEDGE. 


gale District Committee 


I] endance of the poor at Church 

1 at the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
which was noticed in the last 

Heport, has continued progressively 
to increase; and it is hoped that al- 


though much remains to be done, not 
a little has been effected in the 
gious improvement of the people. 

He that has learned to pray as he 


ought,” says 


re li- 


\ Bishop Wilson, a has got 
the secret of an holy life :” and there 
is good reason to believe that there is 
an increased spirit of devotion among 
tl people, sin bety | 

on the Society’s list in the 
latter part of 1826, and the end of 
1827, 232 copies of the Rector’s Ma 


lave be en sold 


n its first ap- 


The demand for Davy’ Village 
i on the Liturgy has 
tinued, and much interest has been 
Con- 


DY the same 


con- 


excited by th appearance of thi 
, 





Author. 
In addition to the books, which have 
distributed through the 
Parochial 
ty volumes, was ope ned 
and althouc! great 
at first excited by it, the 
h were at first enter- 
tained respecting it, have not | 
fulfilled. Th trust, how 
( r, that the causes which have pre 
vented its entire have been 
removed; and they confidently hope 
that when it is better known, it will 
be more extensively used, and be pro 
ductive of all the good which it is 
calculated to effect. 
7 Depository for 


been thu 
neighbourhood, a Lending 
Library, of sixt) 

in August, 1826 


interest 





was 


xpe tations whi 


Committe 





success 





, upplying the 
with the Books and Tracts of 
the Soci ty at prime cost, has not yet 
been opened, (owing to the difficulty 
of finding an appropriat 


] iblic 


room); but 
which it 
i expected that it will be commenced 


L: 
arrangements are making, by 


ly in the ensuing summer. 
The District Committee of the Socie 
tv for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
‘ 
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Bath and Wells Diocesan Association. 





has continued to flourish, and nearly wards promoting the general designs 
5002 had been remitted to the Parent of the Society. 
Institution at the close of 1827, since In conclusion, they can only express 
its first establishment. fervent hope that the Subscribers 

One great object of District Com- will not slacken in the work of love 
mittees is to extend the influence of | which they have commenced, but zea- 
the Parent Society, and cause it to b lously go forward in promoting ( hris- 
better known and support 1 in the ti Knowledge in their immediate 
country at large; and the Committ n } ‘hood, and in the great work 
have great pleasure in stating that they of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom 
have been enabled: to remit 100/. to throuchout all the world 

Recé ij ts and Payme ts of th Bish ps District Committee of the § ciety fi r 
Promoting Christian Knowledve. 
RECEIPTS PAYMENTS. 

1826. f£ «ad. 1826. £0. 
Balance in hand... 96 7 10 | Society for Books .......... 9415 I 
Donations & Subscrip- Ditto, } of Donations and Subs rip- 

Gidine so bes iF 14.4 tion Tee, eee eee ee |)3= Oo Se 
Sale of Books .... 5011 O Preparing Room for Meeting .... 02 6 

Mr. Clay for Printing ........ 10 2 O 
Balance in hand ......... ‘ 100 9 7 


1827. —onnepies Tt BAST. Lentini 
Balance in hand P 100 9 7 Society for Books .....26++2+- 5415 1 
Subscriptio a ae On Ditto, Differences on Price of Books. 24 18 10 
Sale of Book a 10 19 t Ditto, Donation i uid of general 
SUGGS 640 owe 6 wD -. 100 0 0 
Mir. Clay for Printing. «0.06 s+ 514 0 
a ee eee ere 
£221 211 £221. 2 il 
Examined and Approved, J. D. PowLes, R. CoTeswortu, Treasurer. 
ARTHUR CLARKE, 
Joun RICHARDS. 
a 
SOCIETIES FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, AND 


THE PROPAGATION 


Bath and Wi lls Dioce san As 


Tue Diocesan Anniversary of the 
Bath and Wells Association of the 
above Societies was holden on Friday, 
the 25th of July, at Taunton; on which 
oceasion the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, accompanied by Sir T. B. 
Lethbridge, Bart., the Archdeacon of 
Taunton, Rev. Mr. Mount, (the dioce- 
san secretary,) together with a nu- 
merous assemblage of friends of the 
Society, proceeded to St. Mary’s church, 
where an excellent sermon was preached 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Taunton. After divine service thi 
same assembly returned to the Public- 
Room at the Market House, where th 
Lord Bishop opened the proceedings 


OF THE GOSPEL IN 


FOREIGN PARTS. 


sociation. 


of the day, by briefly stating the nature 
and operations of the two Societies. 
When his Lordship had concluded his 
appropriate address, the Diocesan Se- 
cretary read the twelfth annual Report 
of the Association of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
the course of which he stated that, 
within the last year had been distributed 
throughout the diocese 1734 Bibl 8, 
2485 Testaments, 7521 common-prayer 
books and Psalters, and 42,524 bound 
books and tracts, besides a vast quantity 

I eards and other elem« ntary 
documents: that within the dioces 
were formed 362 daily and Sunday 


ls in with the Esta 


of spelling 


connexion 





blished Church, and 35,748 children 
were receiving the elements of Christian 
instruction; that there were only 62 
parishes within the diocese from which 
no return was made; and that there 
were but very few parishes, and thos 
very small, returned as having no 
school. The Report dwelt with much 
force upon the inestimable value of the 
Association, in dispersing amongst the 
poorer classes the Bible, to be a light 
unto their feet and a ianthorn unto 
their paths; in circulating the Prayer- 
book as containing the several offices 
of devotion of the pure and Apostolical 
; Church of England; and in distribut- 
img those several Tracts upon the 
Society’s catalogue, which were in- 
tended either to illustrate the precepts 
or to enforce the practice of Christianity, 
or to state the grounds and reasons on 


the Church of England were founded, 
or to raise up an impenetrable shield 
against the poisoned shafts of atheism, 
infidelity, and scepticism, or to make 
some fictitious narrative the amusing 
vehicle of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. The Report then expatiated upon 
the kindred alliance between the la- 
bours of the National School Society, 
P and the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, inasmuch as the for- 
mer institution creates the appetite, 
whilst the latter supplies the food ; and 
under this view of the matter the at- 
tention of the several local committees 
were drawn (in conclusion) to the 
necessity of bracing the sinews and 
invigorating the nerves of that arm 
of parochial instruction, which has 
already been uplifted to turn many 
unto righteousness, and which is the 
readiest instrument to counteract that 
increase of crime which is the subject 
of general complaint and regret. 
; Sir T. B. Lethlicidee felt much 
pleasure in moving the reception of 
the Report: and took a luminous and 
comprehensive view of the several topics 


Tue Committee, on a retrospect of 
the proceedings of the last year, feel 
assured, that the statements which they 
are enabled to lay before the Board of 








which the doctrine and discipline of 
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which it embraced, and in a strain of 
forcible and masculine eloquence ob- 
served that the excellent discourse 
they had just heard in the venerable 
fabric of St. Mary’s Church, had entered 
so fully into the nature and designs of 
these two excellent institutions, as to 
preclude the necessity of any further 
detail from him. He felt it to be a 
high privilege as well as a sacred duty 
to give his humble support to two such 
Societies, having, as he most unequi- 
vocally believed, the best and truest 
interests of mankind in view—the pro- 
motion of the blessed gospel among 
all people and nations. 

The Archdeacon of Taunton with 
cordial satisfaction seconded the Ho- 
nourable Baronet’s motion. Some of 
the Clergy present spoke in warm 
terms in behalf of the Society; and the 
Bath and Wells Diocesan Report of 
the Incorporated Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts was then read by the Rev. Mr. 
Algar. It contained a brief review of 
its proceedings during the last year, 
and refuted some most unfounded insi- 
nuations cast upon it for mal-admini- 
stration, which it observed were next 
to impossible, as the Charter of Incor- 
poration provided that the accounts 
should be laid before the great Law 
Officers of the Crown, and the leading 
functionaries in church and state, for 
approval. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge, in moving 
that the Re port be received, observed 
that these two kindred societies went 
hand in hand in principles, while their 
objects, funds, and offices, were distinct. 
After the business of the meeting had 
been disposed of, a District Committee 
for Taunton of the “ Incorporated So- 
cic ty for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts’ was formed, under 
the patronage of the Lord Bishop, the 
Archdeacon of Taunton, and Sir T. B. 
Lethbridge, and a considerable sum 
subscribed by the company present. 


--+-<>—— 
BARBADOS SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR, 


Ninth Annual Report. 

Directors in this their Ninth Annual 
Report, are calculated to afford con- 
siderable satisfaction to the Board, 
and to all who are interested in the 
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increasing utility of the Institution. The 
first circumstance to which they have 
the pleasure to advert, is the 
binding which 
menced at an early period of the last 
year, and which promises to open a 
field of useful exertion to some of the 
boys who are receiving education at 
the Central School. The 
anxious to accustom 


book- 


1] 
establishment, com- 


Committees 


have be en alw iVs 


the boys to some employment, which 
might occupy advantageously the ir 
leisur hour and contribute to the 


{ 


acquirement of industrious habits. In 
this view, they availed themselves of 


an opportunity which offered of pro- 
meant +} ais : a 
curing the servic ola private soidier 


\ 
of the 25th regiment, stationed here at 





tl who was acquainted with 
the art of book-binding. Information 
of this circumstance was kindly given 
to them by Lieutenant Phibbs of that 
regiment; and on the application ot 
the Reverend Mr. King, (¢ haplain to 
the garrison, Major Chambers readily 
acceded to their request, and pe rmitted 
the soldier to attend at the Central 
School for the purpose of forming and 
establishment. The 
system commenced without delay ; and 
the Committee are 1 ( 





conducting the 


under great obliga- 
tions to many friends of the Institution 
for the readiness manifested in forward- 
ing their views, and contributing to- 
wards the success of the undertaking. 
A press was made under the 
diate inspection of Dr. Richards, and 
very material assistance afforded by 
other Members of the Committee. 
Leather and tools were purchased in 
the island—five of the boys were em- 
ployed during their leisure time in 
sewing, &c., and a sixth, by the name 
of Edwards, regularly apprenticed to 
the establishment. Since the 
mencement, one folio, 
twenty-nine octavos, and fifteen duo- 
decimos have been bound in a manner 
which, and strength, is 
satisfactory.—Edwards has shewn great 
application to the business. 

The book-binding being carried on 
in a separate house, leads the Com- 
ntion th 


imme- 


com- 
seven quartos, 


for neatness 


mittee to m circumstances 


under this addition 
made to th prop rty of the Society. 
ill, but it and convenient build- 


which has been 


ig, Situated between the two scl 


id st y on land leased to the 1 
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of Saint Mi- 


proprietor by the Vestry 
l offered to the Com- 


I 
chael’s parish, wa 
mittee for sale at 350/. currency. As 
the meeting of Committees, and of the 
of the wings of the Cen- 
tral School, which had been hitherto 
the case, was attended with unavoid- 
able interruption to the business of 
the School with inconve- 
nience to the Members to the 


Board, m on 


some 
and 


and 


Master, the addition of a separate 
building for this purpose appeared to 
be desirab] And as the Clergy had, 


at this time, formed themselves into a 
* Clerical Society, ‘and having laid the 
foundation of a Clerical Library in a 
donation of from the 
** Sor iety jor 7 romoting ¢ ‘Ari tian Know- 
ledge,’ from the Lord Bishop, from 
Dr. Bray’s Associates, and from some 
i viduals in the island, were anxious 
to secure a fit place for depositing 
their Books, the Committee considered 
it a favourable opportunity of procuring 
a separate house, by joining the Clergy 
in purchasing the one which had been 
offered to them—the Clergy paying 
150/. of the purchase money, and the 
Society the balance of 2002. The ad- 
vantages derived to the Institution 
from this acquisition are many.—lt 
affords a room where committee meet- 


17] RP 
liberal DooKs 





ngs can take place without occasioning 
any interruptic n in the School: it 
convenient place for the 
book-binding establishment: the Usher 
sleeps there: and there has been fixed 
the Dx pository of the Books, Spelling- 
Diocesan Com- 
Schools con- 


secures a 


cards, &e. of the “ 
from which the 
tinue to receive considerabl 

The land on which this house, as 
well as the Central Schools stand, be- 
longed to the parish of Saint Michael ; 
and the feel the highest 
satisfaction in recording the liberality 
of the Vestry in granting the whol 
tract, containing nearly three acres, to 
the Trustees of the Institution. ‘The 
two Schools being completed, a house 
contiguous to them, and affording, by 
it, considerable ad 


mittee 
> assistance. 


Committes 


the possession of 
vantages to the Institution, having been 
lesira- 


purchased, there remained one 


ble object to be acces mplished, and that 

s 1e erection of a wall, enclosing 

ti wh remi d « itributin 

te e respectab ppeara of th 
} ; +} omfort 














M aster, M istress, 


Committee have the 


accommodation of 
and Scholars. Th 
itisfaction to state, that this object 
has been effected without imposing 
any great burthen on the funds, as 
private subserijtions have materially 
assisted towards its accomplishment. 
Che grounds having by this plan been 
secured from all intrusion, the children 
have the opportunity of employing 
some of their leisure time in the healthy 
exercise of gardening. 

At the request of Mr. Redwar, (the 
Master), and in complian 
earnest wishes, three Members of the 
Committee are appointed to visit the 
Boys’ School twice in every month. 
The Reports made by the Visitors, and 
the Venerable the Archdeacon in par- 
ticular, have been highly satisfactory. 
With a view to prevent the premature 
departure of the boys from school to 


with his 


trades and other employments, before 
they are sufficiently qualified by the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge, 
the Committee have thought fit to 
direct, that no boy be considered as 
having finished his education at the 
Central School, until he be examined 
by three Members of the Committee, 
and obtain from them a certificate 
of his being qualified. 

The gentlemen of the St. Michael's 
Vestry have, on all occasions, taken 
a lively interest in the welfare of the 
Institution. As an additional proof 
of this, the Committee have to men- 
tion the increased accommodation pro- 
vided at the Cathedral and Parish 
Church of St. Michael for both boys 
and girls. ‘They have also another 
gratifying testimony of the same libe- 
ral spirit in the following circum- 
stance: —the pension-money allowed 
by the parish for the maintenance of 
the poor children educated at its ex- 
pense at the Central Schools, was 
usually paid to the children them- 
In consequence of this, these 
children left the 
the business of the day was concluded, 
and were very irregular in their atten- 
dance at Church on the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Sunday afternoons. ‘To 
obviate this irregularity, the Com- 
mittee proposed to the Vestry, through 





selves 


Schools as soon as 


the Rector of the parish, that th 


montl ly pens ion of five shillings shoul 


b paid to the 


Institution, and used 
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- 


for the purpose of supplying each of 
the children with a dinner on those 
; The gentlemen of the Vestry 
immediately ordered, not only that the 
the Committee should be 
complied with, but that the pension 
should be raised to six shillings and 
three-pence, which was thought a sum 
sufficient for furnishing one meal every 
day in the week, with the exception of 
Saturday. 

As there were children at the Schools 
paid for by private individuals, the 
Committee, anxious to encourage a 
similar liberality in others, as well as 
to render that already manifested as 
little burdensome as possible to the 
persons manifesting it, have reduced, 
in such cases, the annual expense for 
board, clothing, and education, to £15 
eurrency. ‘The Girls’ School has felt 
the advantage of this measure more 


aays. 


request of 


especially, as four girls are boarded, 
clothed, and educated there at the 
expense of individuals. 

The number of children at the 
Central Schools at present is—133 
boys, and 76 girls, of whom 41 boys 
and 16 girls are boarders; total, 209. 
During the last year, 24 boys and 5 
girls have left the Schools; of whom 
13 boys and 4 girls have been appren- 
ticed to different branches of business; 
8 boys been removed to their 
own Parochial School in St. George’s, 
established subsequently to the last 
Re port; 1 to the School at St. John’s, 
as Assistant; 1 returned to the Rector 
and Vestry of St. James, as having 
finished her education; the other has 
been placed in another school; the 
remaining girl, having attained the 
age at which she ought to leave the 
school, has gone home. 

Several testimonials to the bene- 
ficial result of these Schools have been 
received. 

The Committee feel it their duty to 
add, that the beneficial effects which 
were expected in the last Report to 
result from the judicious and constant 
superintendence of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee over the Girls’ School, have 
taken place in their fullest extent. 
The Ladies appoint, at their monthly 
meetings, visitors, two for every week 
during the ensuing month. A similar 

ystem to what has been attempted at 


the Boys’ School, has been also adopted 


have 
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in this. The girls are all trained ‘to 
habits of usefnl industry in various 
employments. 

Before any children are received as 
boarders, every precaution is used to 
state of their bodily 


health, lest any contagious disorders, 


ascertain the 


especially the cutaneous ones, should 
be introduced into the Schools. The 
same system, which has hitherto been 
pursued, of receiving training Mas- 
Mistresse s, has been carried 
on during the last year: and the Com- 
mittee have the satisfaction to 
that Master has been trained at 
the Boys’ School for the island of 'To- 
bago, and another for that of Mont- 
serrat—while, from the Girls’ School, 
one Mistress has proceeded to take 
charge of the School lately formed in 
Bridge-town “ Kor the Education of 
the Female Children of the Coloured 
Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church of Enqland;” a 
gone to the island of Montserrat, and 
a third to that of Antigua; thus con- 
tributing to make the Central Schools 
in this island the means of diffusing the 


ters and 


state, 


one 


second has 


benefits of religious and suitable edu- 
poor, not only in 


Sister Colonies. 


mone the 
this, but also in the 
The Committee have 
that the Institution 
this year to the 
individual lately de ceased, for a legacy 
in aid of its funds. 
Esq., late of Speights’-town, has be- 


cation 
also to st ife, 
has been indebted 
charity of a benevolent 
John Goodridge, 


queathed 50/. currency to the ‘Trustees, 


Cornwallis House 












































{ssociahon. 


test has been received trom 





which beqt 
his Exec if 

One subject of regret occurs among 
the many 
which the 
their power to record; and this is, the 





r. 





circumstances 
had it in 


gratifving 
Committee have 
resignation of the oftice of Treasurer 
by Mr. Frazer. This regret is in- 
creased by their knowledge of the 
cause which deprives them of his va- 
luable Mr. Frazer resigned 
the office on the 5th of March, and the 
Committee subjoin the following Reso- 
lution, unanimously adopted by them, 
as expressive of their feelings on the 


services. 


occasion 

* Resolved, —- That this Committee, 
having learnt with the deepest regret the 
resignation of the office of Treasurer by 
Mr. Frazer, in consequence of his con- 
tinued ill health, feel anxious to record on 
their minutes the high sense entertained by 
them of the zeal, method, and ability, with 
which he has so faithfully discharged, for 
several years, that important office, and 
that the Secretary be requested to commu- 
same to Mr. Frazer by letter.” 
w of the whole, the Com- 
mittee venture to recommend to gene- 


nicate the 
On a revie 


ral attention and support the interests 
of an Institution, calculated to benefit 
the Colony in many important respects ; 
and desire to offer their fervent prayers 
to Almighty God for the continuance 
of that blessing whic h has hitherto so 
mercifully prospered their labours. 

W. M. Harte, 

J. H. Pinver. 

Barbados, March 29, 1828. 


CORNWALLIS 


We have been requested to insert 
the followin not! respecting the 
Ladies’ Association at Cornwallis House, 
near Bristol. The Institution has our 


most cordial wishes for its welfare 

‘It is ° 
tention given in the present day to the 
the lower ranks in the com- 
It is also pleasing to observe, 


itifvine to witness the at 


wants of 
munity. 
that in the labours of benevolence those 
are not forgotten, who though belonging 
to a higher class in society, and not so 
circumstanced as to need the assistancs 
of what is commonly called charity, are 
vet subject to sorrows and bereave- 


call for christian sympa 


ments which 


HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION, 


thy, and which genuine philanthropy 
would seek to alleviate. 
(mong the 

the rank of Gentlewomen, whom we set 
daily deprived by death of the protec- 
tion of parents and husbands, many 
have a home to seek, of whom some 
are not only sorrowing for the depri- 


number of females in 


vation of allthat was most dear to them, 
but are also suffering the ills necessa- 
rily attendant on a change from com- 
petency to indigence. For the benefit 
of this latter class, several Institutions 
have been nobly endowed, such as 
Partis's College ucar Bath; and in 
many Dioceses there are Colleges for 














Clergymen’s Widows. But among 
those who feel painfully the loss of a 
social and protecting home, there are 
some who neither require nor would 
accept an asylum offered 
mosynary Institution: such it may be 
supposed, would, in many cases, gladly 
join a voluntary association, where 
‘uniting with ladies of christian prin- 
ciples and liberal education, in such 
works of benevolence as their fortunes 
would permit, they might enjoy the 
combined advantages of economy and 
independence, and participate in the 
gratifying consciousness of time and 
1 talents usefully employed. 

“The late Queen Charlotte gave her 
sanction to an attempt to form an 
association of this nature, and evinced 
a cordial interest in its suecess. ‘The In- 
stitution thus favoured by herMajesty, 
has now existed about twelve years. 
It is under the patronage of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Bishop of Lichfield, the 


! 
Vy an eiee- 


Cholmondely, the Viscount Lorton, the 
Duchess of Beaufort, the Duchess of 
We llington, the Marchioness of Exeter, 
the Countess Fortescue, the Dowager 
Countess Manvers, the Countess of 
» Carysfort, the Countess of Clare, th« 
Dowager Viscountess Anson, the Lady 
Isabella King, the Lady Olivia Sparrow, 


Eresby, the Right Hon. Dowager Lady 
Clonbrock. 

“ Trustees,—The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Earl Manvers, the Hon. George 
Vernon, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. 

“ Treasurers,—Messrs. Coutts, Lon- 


don. 





{ local committee of Guardians 
and Trustees appointed by the Patrons 
and Patronesses. 

“ President of the Guardian Com- 

) mittee,—Lady Isabella King. 

“ Secretaries to the Committee,—Miss 
Stanhope, Miss Townsend, Clifton. 

Assistant Secretary,—Miss Sharrer, 
Cornwallis House, Clifton. 

“A local committee of ladies was 
appointed to form the establishment, 
and a sum of money was subscribed, 
which, until required for the purchase 
of a house for the Institution, was 
placed at interest in the public funds, 

in the names of Trustees. For the 
first five years the society resided at 








Bishop of Salisbury, the Marquis of 


the Right Hon. Lady Willoughby of 
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Bailbrook ITouse, near Bath ; that place 
being rented for the purpose by two 
of the Patronesses, (Lady Willoughby 
and Lady Isabella King) in order to 
prevent an outlay of the subscribed 
fumd, during the time that the under- 
taking might be considered as a mere 
matter of experiment. On the sale of 
Bailbrook in 1821, it was deemed ne- 
cessary to the welfare of the Institution 
to secure a permanent residence, and 
the sum which had been accumulating 
was laid out in the purchase of Corn- 
wallis House, near Bristol, in the 
names of local Trustees and Guardians, 
appointed by the Patrons and Patron- 
esses. An additional sum was raised 
(see the printed account for 1819) to 
endow a few official situations for ladies 
of respectability willing to enter the 
establishment as assistants to the pre- 
siding lady. ‘This fund remains at 
interest in the names of the general 
Trustees, and has been augmented 
from time to time by the donations of 
such as were anxious for the extension 
of that branch of the Institution. ‘The 
whole amount of the contributions 
placed under the control of the Pa- 
trons and Patronesses, part of which 
has been vested in the purchase of a 
house, and the remainder placed at 
interest for the endowed situations, 
does not amount to much more than 
8,0001., as may be seen by the Trea- 
surer’s account. Such improvements 
a were thought desirable to render 
the mansion more commodious, were 


made at the xpens of a few of 
the immediate friends of the Institu- 
tion. 


The late Bishop Heber, in a letter 
addressed to the Lady President, in 
1817, thus strong 
probation of the plan:—‘I can no 
longer delay offering you my thanks 
for the flattering attention which you 
have paid to my slight hints, for the 
conduct of an Institution which bids 
fair, if successful, to lay the foundation 
of many similar societies; to alleviate 





y expresses his ap- 
: | ] 


much distress of the severest nature; 
and even to become an important fea- 
ture in the domestic prosperity of the 


nation.’ 

“With a view of promoting kind 
and harmonious feeling in the society, 
equality is preserved in every thing 
affecting the real comfort of the 
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inmates. Each resident lady con- 


tributes to the housekeeping expenses 


annual sum of 502, derived 





the (im 
either from private income, or from 
the ia? ) x d to th end wed 
iations. The Lady President, and 
one or two other Members, pay, in 
addition, a large annual rent for pri- 
vate apartments in the establishment, 
thus augmenting tl fund for the 
annual expenses of the Institution, but 
in such a manner as cannot be con 





strued into any thing like a pe cuniary 


1 on the less affluent 





obliga n col feri 


limate 


‘It is obvious that the continued 
exist i suc h an assoc lati n must, 
from the nature of its pecuniary ar- 


rangements, depend upon the agree- 
ment of a su fficie nt number of meml 


the prescribed sum to be paid by each 


ers; 


lad sociate being small, and the 
allotment of rooms to be rented by 
more aftluent ladies bei ig limited, and 
it is well that there should be this 
obvious necessity for union within th 

walls of the establishmen Interest 
is thus combined with duty for if 
discord should divide the society, it 
must det ine and die. This teache 

the necessity of caution in the recep- 
tion of inmates, and of Kindness to those 


tent 
CLCTIL, 


nd to thi 


, . 
ilctates of propri- 


received; a 


who ar¢ 


perh ps t] 


commio! 


re 


i 
] mmpted by a prin- 


NATIONA 


ra mittes J ? a5. 1828.- 
a Meeting held in the Vestry- 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Field 
Schools of the pl 
were received into union, and sixteen 
grants subsequently voted Ames- 
bury. Wilts; L. Berkhamstead, Herts ; 
Birstall, Leicester; Blackburn Western 
District Schools; Finmere, Oxford. ; 
N. Ferriby, Yorkshire; Llandudno, 
Carnarvonshire; Llangadfan, Mont- 
gomeryshire ; Llanllechyd, Carnarvon- 
shire; Llanenddwyn, Merionethshire ; 
Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire; Penn, 
} Pultenham, Sur- 
Runcorn, 


G l Con 
At 
room 
the 


i llowir 4 ices 


near Beaconsfield ; 
Rhuddlan, Flintshire ; 


rev ; 








National Society. 


ciple of self-respect, may be sufficiently 
| ; y 


} 
ve pes ‘ec and goou 








powerful to prese 
Loy : 





order: but in taking her view of 
t! subject, in consider the real 
1 yppin id spiritt l welfa fd 

meml the Institution t st be 
admitted that there can be but o 

be 1 un nd that i iristian 
] 1 concord produced not by the 
n t ot ¢ lusiveness so na- 
tural to th nrenewed or the self- 
d heart, | arising from th« 

disp ns, which the Holy Spirit of 
God alone can produce in the human 


love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
faith, meekness, 

such prin- 
ciples, is the ob and endeavour of 
the society, and it may be hoped that 
this has been in some degree attained. 
Every influence which the nature of a 
voluntary association will permit, is 


‘ r | 
rentieness, odness, 


tempera ( ‘o cherish 





ct 


active benevolence; 
rhood acknowledging the 

of the 
thou labour,” it may 


used to 
and ina 
Divine authority 
“ Six da: I 


promote 


command, 


be supposed t such calls to exertion 
not given altogether in vain. In 
the choice of occupations it is not for- 
ten, that domestic life is woman's 
sphere hemploym nts therefore are 
pref 1 as tend to unite rather than 
d } the inmates, to promote acti 
vity home, rather than to excite 
‘ tion abroad.” 
SOCTI y 
Che Stratford -on-Avon; Tref 
lraet] nel luxford, * i 
, Northamptons! 
near Woburn 
G f Ashted, Warwickshire.200/ 
L. Berkham id, 20/ Blackburt 


( litionally) 200/ Waleray SOL: 
Henllan, 100/.; Pendle, (conditional 


vy) 





30/.; Penn, 302; Horseleath, Cam- 
bridgeshire, 25/.; Carmarthen, (addi- 
tional) 25/.; Rhuddlan, (conditionally) 


501; Trefdraeth, 352; Llanllechyd, 
351; Llangddfan, 702; Machynlleth, 
N. Ferriby, 202; Tuxford, 20/. 
Che Committee adjourned until the 
Wednesday in November. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


PP POPL PLOT 


STATE OF THE Country.—During 
the latter part of the preceding month, 
a very favourable change in the 
weather has taken place, offering every 
facility for gathering in the harvest, 
without its sustaining the damage that 
was anticipated earlier in the season. 
The injury sustained by the crops is 
extremely partial; and the corn, which 
had been levelled with the ground, has 
very generally recovered itself, and 
looks nearly as well as ever. This is 
partly owing to the smallness of the 
heads, which has likewise tended to 
prevent it from speedily attaining to 
maturity, and may so far be considered 
a favourable circumstance, as it has 
also delayed the much-dreaded sprout- 
ing, a misfortune which does not ap- 
pear to have occurred in any district. 
In other respects, the harvest affords 
a very pleasing aspect, as the stalks 
are thick, and the quality good; and 
in the north especially, the produce 
rather exceeds that of an average year. 
Oats are, in general, very luxuriant; 
and the crops of peas and beans ar 
heavier, and of better quality, than 
ordinary. Potatoes and turnips are 
also exceedingly abundant. 

Notwithstanding the disturbed state 
of various parts of the world, our 
foreign commercial relations have not 
suffered any material diminution; and 
our exports, both of growth and manu- 
facture, in their various branches, re- 
main steady. The cotton manufac- 
tures are very brisk; and the demand 
for home consumption is large and 
regular. The American tariff passing 
so suddenly and unexpectedly into 
operation, produced a temporary check 
upon the woollen trade, which was 
particularly felt in those parts of Lan- 
cashire where the manufacture of 
flannel is carried on; but this is now, 
in a great measure, removed, and the 
cloth weavers are again in full em- 
ployment, with every prospect of its 
continuing through the winter. Our 
other manufacturing districts are in 
an equally flourishing condition; and 
the danger of a failure in the harvest 
being considerably lessened, there is 
VOL. X. NO, IX. 








little reason to dread lest the approach- 
ing winter should diminish the com- 
forts and employments of the lower 
orders. 

The Duke of Clarence has resigned 
his office of Lord High Admiral, which 
it is expected will be again merged in 
the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Spain.—The King has returned to 
his capital. He was at St. Ildefonso 
on the 8th, and intended to make his 
triumphal entry into Madrid on the 
llth, with great pomp. Te Deum 
was to be sung on that and the two 
following days, which were to be cele- 
brated as days of public rejoicing. 
The death of the Duke de San Carlos 
has considerably embarrassed Ferdi- 
nand’s cabinet. The Count d’Ofalia 
has been nominated his successor, but 
is considered as greatly inferior in 
talent to the late minister. In the 
present circumstances of the nation, 
it would be difficult to find any person 
who could discharge, with equal abi- 
lity, the important duties of the station 
in which he was placed. 

Porrucat.—The measures of Don 
Miguel’s government, which we re- 
corded last month, have been followed 
up with the violence which usually 
attaches itself to revolutionary tribu- 
nals. The submission of Oporto, with- 
out bloodshed, has not been produc- 
tive of the least mercy to the inhabi- 
tants. Every article that could be 
traced to have been in the possession 
of a constitutionalist, even to the 
furniture of a ready-furnished house, 
has been declared to be confiscated. 
A commission of six judges has been 
sent from Lisbon to try the accused, 
and the commissioners are instructed 
to direct their inquiries against any acts 
of an hostile tendency to the absolute 
government, committed since the 
year 1820, when the measures for 
introducing constitutional monarchy 
were first contemplated, and to punish 
all persons who have been implicated 
in them 

The sentiments of the British resi- 
dents in Portugal were, of course, in 
unison with the feelings of their 
1u 
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‘ G I t he and d ted ft Portug \ 1 on the coasts of that 
t ort of D I » At Oporto, k ! ri 1 at Gibraltar, 
larly f ul ie t others are ¢ pe ed to ren 
able to lecli 1 of t es prin- dezv ute! t re. Lhe 
6 cipl nd t expression of them has French cabinet are understood to co 
not been ¢ looked by Don Miguel incide with the British in sentiment 
[wo of them, Sir John M. Doyle and on the atlairs, and to have offered 
Vii \. ¥ ng, have b en committed their ¢ IK to the Emperor of the 
to prison under a charge of high trea- _ Brazils whenever he may require it. 
on It w n vain that they pleaded Russa anp Turxey.—tThe fortress 
the legitimacy of Don Pedro’s autho of Schumla, hitherto considered almost 
rity, and tl ‘ tion given to his impr enable, has fallen before the 
claim by their ov vereign. The Russian arms, after a desperate and 
demand of the B h Government for protracted assault of four days. This 
their surrender has pro d equally un- is a fearful blow to the Turks; and 
availing. The answer was, that they lett from Vienna confidently affirm, 
r had rebelled against Don Miguel, and that it | uready produced overtures 
that he would try and punish them. of peace from the Porte. Schumla 

In Lisbon, t ame kind of mea vas on of tl strong holds of the 

res pursued, and with « ial Lurkish empir it Was strongly and 

\ but no equally public « po well tored with magazines of all 

sition ha n itself there, th kinds. In the former wars between 

of these two hostile neighbours, the Rus- 

[ n | of sian troops ha never been able to 

I | im penetrate further than its walls. There 

ol n 1 nd. their pr as invariably been 

‘ l id unal checked; at Ottoman ministers 

t t W { trusted to tl ‘eiving a similar 
ships. check in the present campaign. 

I} G - of the Madeira Che inhabitants of the province of 
Isla | } ved | fidelity to Bosnia are in a state of avowed in- 
} [Emperor of the subordination. A large body of troops 
Bi | 4 » these islands raised in this district, and newly orga- 

dec! 1 to | na state of block- nized, being ordered to join the army, 
ade | Don M iel of which cireum- brok out into open insurrection, 
stance « Government has just taken murdered the officers appointed to 
uth t not to preserve our mer- conduct them, and turning the arms 
chant vessels from danger. with which they were supplied against 

In th meant . € condition of the overnor, besieged him in his 
the emigrants within the Spanish fron- citadel, and « pelled him to accept 
tier is } 1 ly d ssing The terms of submission from them; viz. 
priests in the cabinet of Madrid have — that he should, for the future, reside 
o cl a feeling with their brethren at Tiranik, and govern according to 
in that of Lisbon, that every difficulty the ancient laws of Bosnia. The 
is heaped upon the miserable Portu troops which had been dispatched from 
or : ho have been driven from Bosnia early in the spring, as rein- 
their country for their loyalty. The forcements to the Servian garrisons, 
resentment of Don Miguel pursues hearing what had been done by their 
them with unrelenting fury, andendea- countrymen, immediately quitted the 
vours to deprive them of even the slen- fortresses, with the intention of re- 
der hospitality which is allowed, rather gaining their homes, and encountering 


than given them, by the Spanish on their route a body of Mahommed 


administration, and which would pro- Pacha’s troops, who attempted to en- 
bably be withdrawn, but for the inter- force their return. <A conflict ensued, 
ference of the British and French n which several hundreds of men were 
ambassadors. <A naval force from the slain 

¢ Brazils is shortly exper ted on the K rs, one of the strongest fortresses 
coast of Portugal. A man-of-war, of | in Turkish Armenia, has fallen before 


ixty guns, after having captured a the arms of General Poskevitch, after 



























































an obstinate resistance. The fall 
this town completely exposes Erzerum, 
the capital of the province, to the 
attack of the invaders, placing the 
\siatic empire of the Turks in equal 
danger with the European. 

French government has de- 


upon sending an expedition to 


\ . 1 
the Morea, to be composed of eighteen 
! 
r 


battalions of infan 





“ae 1 
sseurs, and a detachment of artil- 


lery. <A part of the French garrison 
t Cadiz will join the expedition which 


The late Archbishop of Canterbury. 


of 


, a regiment of 
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him, and returning to their 
country. 


The Russian fleet, in 
down the (¢ 


own 


its passage 
hannel, encountered a tre- 
m near the Scilly Islands; 
and it is greatly appr hended that the 
Admiral’s ship perished in the 

h all hands on board, no tidings of 


with 
I been received sinee that 


mendous sto} 


] 
rale 
aie, 


ier having 
period. 
Austria.—The government of this 
continues jealously to watch 
ot her I 


country 


the movements 


neighbours. 




















is destined to complete the freedom Her army has been again increased, 
of the Morea; Ibraham Pacha being twenty-five men being added to every 
idy reduced to great straits for quadron of cavalry and company of 
vant of provi ions, while whole tro ps infantry, and the ole put upon the 
f Albanians were frequently leaving most efiect fi 1g 
THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
It was with no common feel s of or | compliat which, disgraceful in 
regret, that we recorded in our last Nt all e a deeper of guilt in the 
ber the ith of one, whose preeminence, m rs of re ») but by the fair dis- 
not less in the promotion of works of | play of his ger excellencies, to win 
olence and piety, than in station, it had the royal f ' | esteem in a singular 
long been our duty and our pleasure to decree. The ral opinion indeed of 
notice—the late venerable and venerated intell nt and obser men had, from 


ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. It Was no 
ordinary loss that the Church of England 
ustained, when deprived of a Primate, 
who, during a presidency of unusual dura- 
tion, had been at once its ornament and 


We 


at we shall pay, thou 


its support. are persuaded, there- 


h a humble, 





#t an unbecoming tribute of respect 


nd gratitude to the memory of departed 


virtue, and at the same time present an 
cceptable offering to our readers, if to the 
tatement already given by us of the course 
through which the late Metropolitan passed 





tch of the 





to the primacy, we add such a sk 
leading features of his character, as 1 at 
ast represent him faithfully in part, how 


ever far it fall short of an adequate and 
periect portraiture 

That discriminating judgment by which 
the Third was distin 
election of persons qualified to be the 


George uished, in th 
mi- 
nisters of good to his per ple, vas never 
learly evinced than in the choice of 
Dr. Manners Sutton to occupy the highest 
station in the Church. Placed as 
nt person in the Deanery of 
Windsor, under the immediate and con- 
tinual observation of His Maj he had 


he happiness, not by any unworthy arts, 


more ¢ 


this 


emine was, 


sty, 


an early period of his life, marked him out 


as likely to rise to the first rank in his 


profession : and, in particular, he had been 
pointedly enlogized, and expressly desig- 
nated to the Primacy, by an author, whose 


bie t 
production,* though anonymous, engaged 
1 


an extraordinary share of the public atten- 
tion, and exercised, it is not too much to say, 





considerabl 

feeling. Still, it is more than probable, 
that, but for the firmness of the King in 
adhering to a preference wisely and de- 
liberately entertained, the 


ne 





uence upon the public 





general voice 


would not have been confirmed by the 
event. That it was so confirmed, the ex- 
perience of three and twenty years has 


given the Church ample 
ind be thankful. Deeply imbued with 
of fervent, yet sober 
| bining quicksightedness 
with decision ; li- 
in 


ing in principle, 


reason to rejoice, 
sound and 


prudence, cautior 


1 
iis views, and benevolent his 


in hi 
feelings, but uncompromi 
1 incapable of being 
ified, from the 
adorned beside 
with manners, 


either seduced, or 


anc 





raight course of duty ; 
e high 


which 





endowments 
and 


in sweetness 
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dignity, conciliation and command, were 
blended with a felicity peculiarly his own ; 
the late Archbishop was indeed eminently 
qualified for the government of the Church, 
in times, when, from its internal as well as 
external circumstances, the reins demanded 
a delicate and itle, no less than a strong 
and steady hand. We have said that he 
was cautious: he was so habitually, and 
upon principle ; as always bearing in mind 
how great a state depended upon his pro- 
ceedings; and that the consequences of any 
false step taken by him must affect, not so 
much his own interests, as those of the 
Church committed to his superintendence, 
and ultimately the cause of pure religion in 





general. But when once his line of con- 
duct was determinately marked out, he 
adhered to it with a tenacity of purpose, 
which was grounded on the consciousness 
of wise and honest counsels. In an age 
fruitful, be yor d all that had gone before it, 
in specious theories, and ambitious preten- 
sions, it was particularly necessary that 
the first Prelate of the Church of England 
should be vigilant and careful ; and regard 
with a scrutinizing, and almost jealous eye, 
each new scheme of popular improvement, 
for which his countenance was solicited. 
But once persuaded that a plan was worthy 
of his patronage, as founded upon right 
principles, and calculated to be extensively 
beneficial, the Archbishup pursued it with 





an earnestness, and supported it with a 
vigour, which, even independently of his 
rank, would have entitled him to take the 
lead in its promotion and management. 
That this eulogy is not misplaced, will be 
readily acknowledged by all, who have had 
opportunities of observing the constant and 
unwearied attention paid by him to the 
business of those societies, which he be- 
lieved to be favourable to the maintenance 
of sound doctrine and discipline in the 
Church, and to the real advancement of 
religion. The judgment and temper in 
which, when presiding at the meetings 
held for the conduct of that business, he 
exercised authority without harshness, con- 
troul without offence; the quickness with 
whieh he divested each question of irrele- 
vant matter, and at once apprehended and 
brought forward its leading points; the 
patience with which he listened to the 
suggestions of others, and the impressive 
perspicuity with which he delivered his 
own opinion, will not easily be forgotten 
by those who were in the habit of wit- 
nessing them. It was then that he put 
forth claims to admiration and respect, 
which could not but be admitted; it was 
then that he stood forward, in the eyes of 
all, like a great Churchman of former days, 


* Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and per 
suading.”’ 

That these societies flourished abundantly 
under his presidency; that they attained 
to a height of reputation and efficiency 
unknown before; cannot at least be dis- 
puted. The general advancement, indeed, 
of the Church, both with regard to its 
own state, and to the public estimation, 
which, during the course of his long life, 
it had been permitted to him to see, was a 
theme upon which he was accustomed to 
speak with peculiar satisfaction and thank- 
fulness; and this without any reference 
whatever to bis own merits. But even 
had he claimed honour to himself, as 
having been, in no inconsiderable degree, 
instrumental to that improvement, it would 
have been no unwarrantable pretension— 
‘*Ut jure sit gloriatus, marmoream se 
relinquere, quam lateritiam accepisset. 
Tutam verd, quantum provideri humana 
ratione potuit, etiam in posterum pre- 
stitit.’’ The wisdom and piety with which 
he expressed himself on this subject, were 
worthy of his profession and character. 
Providence, he used to say, would as- 
suredly preserve the Church, if the Church 
were not wanting to itself. 

The closing years of the Archbishop’s 
life brought with them a severe trial of 
bodily suffering, which he bore with a 
patience truly Christian, and strongly 
illustrative of the faith and hope which 
were in him. But though his body sank 
under the pressure, the energies of his 
mind continued unimpaired, and his acti- 
vity unabated. He still devoted himself 
to the assiduous discharge of his duties, 
and disdained to purchase prolonged ex- 
istence at the price of inefficiency. When 
entreated to spare himself, and husband 
the resources of constitution which still 
remained to him, by retiring ‘in part from 
business, and availing himself of the ease 
which he had so well earned, his answer 
was, “‘ For what then should I be good? 
I desire to live no longer than I can be 
useful 2?” ‘Terar dum prosim,’ and 
‘ Better wear out than rust out,’ ap- 
peared to be the mottoes which, like other 
eminent men before him, he had adopted. 
Those who, only a few weeks before his 
death, heard him deliver his sentiments, 
with his usual impressiveness, at the pub- 
lic meeting held for the establishment of 
King’s College, London (an institution in 
which he took the warmest interest, and 
to which he was a munificent contributor), 
little thought what that effort cost him. 
Almost to the very last, he displayed an 
activity of intellect, and a buoyancy of 
spirit, which raised hopes that he might 
yet be spared to his family and the Church, 





























































and deceived every one, except himself. 
Of his approaching dissolution, he himself 
had been for some time fully aware; he 
had prepared himself for it; and awaited, 
with calm submission and humble 
fidence, the hour when the Lord, whose 
minister he was, would “ let his servant 
depart in peace;’’ and peaceful was his 
departure hence. 

With a munificence unprecedented in 
the annals of the See, the Archbishop be- 


con- 


queathed his options to his successor, of 


whom it becomes us not to say more, than 
(what strictly belongs to our subject, and 
of which we are well assured) that had it 
rested with himself to provide for the filling 
of his place, he would have made no other 
appointment. 

It pleased the All-wise Dispenser of 
each man’s probation, that the lot of this 
eminent ruler in the house of God, should 
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be cast in times when the Church of 
England, though very far from being 
without its enemies or its dangers, was 
yet permitted to enjoy a large measure of 
peace and prosperity. But even in these 
times, there were occasions for proving 
the moral courage of its chief Prelate; and 
they who know what he was, cannot 
doubt but that, had his faith and constancy 
been subjected to a severer test, he would 
have shewn himself no unworthy follower 
of the most illustrious of his suffering 
predecessors — of Cranmer, of Laud, of 
Sancroft. He “ came to his grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season.’ His memory is honoured by 
all who were qualified to estimate his 
worth; and in the list of those wise and 
good men, who have adorned and upheld 
our Sion, stands enrolled for ever the name 
of ARCHBISHOP SUTTON, 














ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The KiNG has been pleased to empower the Dean and Chapter of the Metropolitical 
Church of CANTERBURY, to elect an Archbishop of that See, the same being void by the 
death of the Most Reverend CHARLES MANNERS SuTTON, D.D.; and His Masesty 
has also been pleased to recommend to the said Dean and Chapter, the Right Reverend 
WitiiaM How ey, D.D. Bishop of Lonpon, to be by them elected Archbishop of the 
said See of CANTERBURY. 

The Kine has been pleased to empower the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, Lonpon, to elect a Bishop of that See, the same being void by the 
translation of the Most Reverend WiLLt1AmM How .ey, D.D. to the Archbishoprick of 
CANTERBURY; and His Masesty has also been pleased to recommend to the said Dean 
and Chapter the Right Reverend CHarLes JAMES BLOMFIELD, D.D. to be by them 
elected Bishop of the said See of LoNDoN. 

The Kino has been pleased to empower the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of CHESTER, to elect a Bishop of that See, the same being void by the transla- 
tion of the Right Reverend Cuar_es JAMES BLoMFIELD, D. D. to the See of London ; 
and His Masesty has also been pleased to recommend to the said Dean and Chapter, 
the Reverend Joun Birp Sumner, D.D. to be by them elected Bishop of the said See 
of Chester. 





CONFIRMATION OF THE ELECTION OF HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. 


On Friday the 15th of August, 1828, the ceremony of the confirmation of the election 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury took place in the parish Church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside, where the ancient Archiepiscopal Court of Canterbury used formerly 
to be held. 

The congé d’élire having appeared in the Gazette, and the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury, in conformity with the recommendation to which the Royal Sign Manual 
was affixed, having preceeded to elect the Right Reverend Father in God, WILLIAM 
How ey, D.D. Lord Bishop of London, the election was certified to his Grace; and he 
having consented to accept it, both these preliminary steps were certified to His MAJEsty, 
who gave his assent to the nomination under the Great Seal, which was exhibited to four 
Bishops specially appointed for the purpose, with the royal commands to confirm the 
election of the Archbishop. The Bishops subscribed to their ‘ fiat confirmatio,” and 
gave a commission under their respective Episcopal Seals to the Vicar-General of the 
Archdiocese of Canterbury, to perfect the confirmation of the Archbishop. 
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These preliminary measures having been previously completed, the Vicar-General 
issued his citation, summoning all opposers of the election to meet on Friday morning the 
15th of August, at Bow Church, and to show cause, if any they could exhibit, why the 
election of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury should not be confirmed. This was 
times within the Church, 





done by appointment of the Arches Court, by proc! amation thre 





a notice to the same effect being affixed to the Church door, and an authenticated certi- 
ficate presented to th amps ppointed to confirm the election. 

At a little before eleven o’clock his Grace the Archbishop arrived at the Church, and 
was immediately followed by the Bishops named in the Commission, accompanied by 
Dr. ARNOLD, the Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of Canterbury, Drs. PHILLIMORE, 
LEE, Dopcson, and other officials of the Archdiocese. The Commissioners under the 
Great Seal were,—the Bishops of WiNcHESTER, CUESTER, CHICHESTER, OXFORD, and 
Rocuester, the official Sub-Dean of the Archdi . There were besides twelve 
Proctors in their robes, Dr. GoopENOoUGH, Head Master of Westminster School, the Rev. 


Mr. Vaux, Chaplain to the late Archbishop, and a number of other Clergymen. They 
remained some time in the Vestry Room, during which period Dr. ARNOLD, who acted 

; Proctor for the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, exhibited his proxy from that body, 
pe then presented their return to the congé d'élire, in which they declared that they 
had elected Dr. WitL1AM How Ley, Bishop of London, to the Ar pi 
having returned the citation, desired that if any persons opposed the election, they might 





copal See; and 





now be called to come forward and state their reasons. 


The Court was then adjo irned into the Church. 1 it as follows :—The 









A rchbish« P I lect, with a small book in his hand contain yer and ceremonies 
for the occasion. His Grace took his seat in one of the ce ilone—then followed 
the Apparitor of the Court of Arc next, the Bish HESTER, CHESTER, 
OXxForD, | RocnEsTER, and to their Lordships succeeded the Doctors, tors, and 
Clergy . On their arrival in the Church, the Litany was read.—The Bishops Commis- 
sioners then left their pews, and took their seats round a table in the middle aisle.—The 
Bishop of WincHESTER, presiding in an armed chair, with his | ick tothe Altar, read the 
ppointn nder the Cx vi n from the Great Seal, and some other documents.—The 
Proctor of the Deanand Chapter then presented himself at the er 1 of the table and said, 
‘[ attend as proxy for the Dean and Chapter of t uthedral ( h of Canter 
and pre nt to ¥ r Grace (a ngthe A i 1 certif te of ye ir bein 
to be Archbishop and Pastor of the said See, and pray that your Grace will be ple 

ve your assent to the said election.” 

The Proctor then gave in to the registrar of the Court a summary petition, wherein the 





whole previous process of election and assent on the part of his Majesty and the Arch- 





bi » Elect were contained. This having been read, h ee 1 that a time might be 
appoli cons prove it. The Bishop of WINCHESTER admitte tition, and declared for 
its being proved immediately. The Proctor then proceeded to ¢ ah bit the Royal Assent, 


with the elected Archbishop’s consent to his election, and also his Majesty’s certificate to 





the Bishops, and desired a term to be at once as 1ed to hear final sentence, which the 
sishop declared for immediately. The Proctor then desired that all the opposers of the 
election or its confirmation should be publicly called. 

A ft hese ceremor had been gone through, the Archbishop in a loud voice made 
he following declaration 

“In the nar f God, Amen I, WiLt1AM How ey, by divine permission Bishop 

Lonpon, regularly and lawfully named and elected Archl yp and Bishop of the 
Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of Christ, CANTERBURY, a! 1 to accept of such 
election of myself and my person, so as Is a ned, made, and celebrated on the part 
nd behalf of the Reverend the Dean and Chapter of the said Cathedral and Metropolitical 
Church of Canterbury, earnestly requested and intreated, trusting in the clemency of 
Aln ghty God, do a pt ol ich election of 1 y If and my person, 8O as is premised, 
made and celebrated to the honour of Almi hty God, Fat! , Son, and Holy Ghost, and 


iting to the election, being once and again asked 





ive my assent and « 


and intreated thereto.” 








The Proctor then prayed that t hips w 1 be pleased to take upon them- 
selves the duty of the confirmation, cree thatit be proceeded in according to the 
form of the letters patent, and th icy of the law 

The Bishopof W1incHESTER, in answer, repl lin the name of himself and his Brothers, 
that in « lience to the command of his S gn they would take upon them the duty 





ion, and accordingly dec! 
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Che Proctor then presented to their Lordships the Archbishop, and said, ‘ I hereby do 
judicially produce his Lordship.’ 
' His Grace then presented himself at the foot of the table, and took the oaths of 
Allegiauce and Supremacy, and the oath against Simony. 
Letters testimonial were then made out, and the procession returned from the Church 
n the order in which it had entered. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE ELECTION OF THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


> 


The proc lamation of the election of a Bishop to tne See of Lonpo ‘, in consequence of 
the congé d'élire which had been issued by his MAsesry to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, was read on Wednesday the 20th of August at the parish Church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside. The Apparitor of the Court of Arches, accompanied by two other 
officers, opened a Court Ecclesiastical in the body of the Church, with the regular pro- 
clamation. ‘The return to the writ was read, confirming his Mayesty’s choice in the 
election of the Right Reverend Cuartes JAMEs Biomrre.p, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Cuester. The writ was then affixed to the Church door, and shortly afterwards 
removed. 





On Saturday morning, the 23d of August, the Lord Bishop attended at Bow Church 
for the completion of the ct 
Lonpon. His Lordship was attended by Dr. Arnold, Vicar-General of the Archdiocese 
of Canterbury, with several Advocates and Proctors. After prayers had been read, the 


proclamation requiring all impugners of the election to come forward was made by the 





tomary forms consequent upon his translation to the See of 


Apparitor of the Arches Court. No one appearing, the confirmation proceeded. The 
Vicar-General read the King’s writ of congé d'élire, the return made to it by the Dean and 
Chapter, and the other documents connected with the election. The Bishop of LONDON 
approached the table and took the oath of Canoni 
erbury, the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and the oath against Simony ; which 
finally completed the translation. 





cal Obedience to the Archbishop of 








CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Nanie. Appointment. 
I eccsesece Chapl. to H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridg: 
Battersby, Richard ..e.ee+ Dom. Chapl. to Lord Skelmersdale. 
( 
I 





ustance, F.,eeee0:...-+ Lect. of St. Mary, Chester. 

junt, Philip, LL.D. 2... Mast. of St. John’s Hospital, Bedford. 

Jukes, George M. .eecee Minist. of E h Protest. Ch. at Havre de Grac 
Kemp, Gesecose-secccee Head Mast. of Falmouth School. 


ni. ¢ 


Radcliffe, R.B. ....2.2. Dom. Chay o Mar 








ele, Thomas .eeeeeee Dom. Chapl. to Earl of Glasgow. 
Symonds, T.M. eccecese Dom. ( hapl. to Countess of Carysfoot. 


Williamson, Richard ..-. Head Mast. of Westminster School. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. ( . Dio : Patron. 
Barker, J..ccceeee Longstock, V. Hants Winchest.Sir C. Mill, Bart. 


Old Shorehar Vv. “1. ’ 
Biddulph, Z. H. { aa “i a ead i t Sussex Chichest. Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 
r ew ; yrehbam, . 





Blagden, Thomas N. Washington, V. Sussex Chichest. Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 

Cholmeley, Humph. Troston, R. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor. 

Cobley, Charles .. Winscombe, V. Somerset Bath&W.D. and C. of Wells. 
, R. of Normanton Lincoln Lincoln Earl of Bristol. 


Cruttenden, W. C. § Mayor of Maccles- 


é to Macclesfield, P.C. Chester Chester ] field. 
Farrow, John F... Over Helmsley, R. York York Lord Chancellor. 
Grenfell, A. eeeees Torquay, Ch. Devon Exeter 

The King (by trans- 
Grey, Hon. Edward St.Botolph, Bishopsgate, R. Middles. London, dation of the Bishop 
of London). 


V. of Willington, > Tied Me nate 36 
Hunt, Philip, | ee Tot Gidiincten, i Bedford Lincoln Duke of Bedford. 
LL.D. ber V. of St.Peter, Bedford, Bedford Lincoln Lord Chancellor. 


to R. of St. John, Bedford Bedford Lincoln Corp. of Bedford. 
Jefferson, Launcelot Brough, V. Westmor. Carlisle Queen's Coll. Oxf. 
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Vicar-General 


These preliminary measures having been previously completed, tl 
issued his citation, summoning all opposers of the election to meet on Friday morning the 
15th of August, at Bow Church, and to show cause, if any they could exhibit, why the 
election of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury should not be confirmed. This was 
done by appointment of the Arches Court, by proclamation three times within the Church, 
a notice to the same effect being affixed to the Church door, and an authenticated certi- 
ficate presented to the Bishops appointed to confirm the election. 

At a little before eleven o’clock his Grace the Archbishop arrived at the Church, and 
was immediately followed by the Bishops named in the Commission, accompanied by 
Dr. ARNOLD, the Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of Canterbury, Drs. PHILLIMORE, 
Lee, Dopcson, and other officials of the Archdiocese. The Commissioners under the 





Great Seal were,—the Bishops of WINCHESTER, CHESTER, CHICHESTER, OXFORD, and 
Rocuester, the official Sub-Dean of the Archdiocese. There were besides twelve 


Proctors in their robes, Dr. GoopENoUGH, Head Master of Westminster School, the Rev. 
Mr. Vaux, Chaplain to the late Archbishop, and a number of other Clergymen. They 
remained some time in the Vestry Room, during which period Dr. ARNOLD, who acted 
as Proctor for the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, exhibited his proxy from that body, 
and then presented their return to the congé d'élire, in which they declared that they 
had elected Dr. WiLL1AM HowLey, Bishop of London, to the Archiepiscopal See; and 


having returned the citation, desired that if any persons opposed the election, they might 
now be called to come forward and state tlicir reasons. 
The Court was then adjourned into the Church. They entered it as follows :—The 


Archbishop Elect, with a small book in his hand containing the prayers and ceremonies 


for the occasion. His Grace took his seat in one of the centre pews alone—then followed 
the Apparitor of the Court of Arches—next, the Bishops of WinchEsTER, CHESTER, 
Oxrorn, | RocHESTER, and to their Lordships succeeded the Doctors, Proctors, and 


Clergymen. On th rrival in the Church, the Litany was read.— The Bishops Commis- 
isle.—The 





then left their pews, and took their seats round a le in the middle 





r, read the 


Bishop of WINCHESTER, presiding in an armed chair, with his back tothe Alta 





ppointment under the Commission from the Great Seal, and some other documents.—The 
Proctor of the Deanand Chapter then presented himself at the erd of the table and said, 
“*T attend as proxy for the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral ( rch of Canterbury, 
and present to your Grace (addressing the Archbisl 1 ¢ ficate of your being elected 


to be Arch ishop and Pastor of the said See, and pray that your Grace will be pleased to 
give your assent to the said election.” 

The Proctor then gave in to the registrar of the Court a summary petition, wherein the 
whole previous process of election and assent on the part of his Majesty and the Arch- 
been re prayed that a time might be 

ind declared for 









bishop Elect were contained, This havit 
appe intedt ) prove it. The Bish« p ol WINCHESTER 








imitted the petition 


its being proved immediately. The Proctor then proceeded to exhibit the Royal Assent, 
with the elected Archbishop’s consent to his election, and also his Majesty’s certificate to 
the Bishops, and desired a term to be at once assigned to hear final sentence, which the 











Bishop declared for immediately. The Proctor then desired that all the opposers of the 
election or its confirmation sh 1 be publicly called. 

After these ceremonies had been gone through, the Archbishop in a loud voice made 
the f y declaration: 

“ 1ame of God, Amen I, WittrAM How ey, by divine permission Bishop 
of Lonpvon, regularly and lawfully named and elected Archbishop and Bishop of the 
Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of Christ, CANTERBURY, and to accept of such 
election of myself and my person, so as is assigned, made, and celebrated on the part 
and behalf of the Reverend the Dean and Chapter of the said Cathedral and Metropolitical 
Church of Canterbury, earnestly requested and intreated, trusting in the clemency of 


Almighty God, do accept of such election of n 

made and celebrated to the honour of Almighty 

do give my assent and consent in this writing to the election, being once and again asked 
) g 


yself and my person, so as is premised, 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 


and intreated thereto.” 

The Proctor then prayed that their Lordships would be pleased to take upon them- 
selves the duty of the confirmation, and to decree thatit be proceeded in according to the 
form of the letters patent, and the exigency of the law. 

The Bishopof WINCHESTER, in answer, replied in the name of himself and his Brothers, 
that in obedience to the command of his Sovereign they would take upon them the duty 


of the confirmation, and accordingly declared that an actuary should be appointed in their 


behalf. 
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The Proctor then presented to their Lordships the Archbishop, and said, “ I hereby do 
judicially produce his Lordship.” 

His Grace then presented himself at the foot of the table, and took the oaths of 
Allegiauce and Supremacy, and the oath against Simony. 

Letters testimonial were then made out, and the procession returned from the Church 
in the order in which it had entered. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE ELECTION OF THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The proclamation of the election of a Bishop to the See of Lonpon, in consequence of 
the congé d’élire which had been issued by his MAJesry to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, was read on Wednesday the 20th of August at the parish Church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside. The Apparitor of the Court of Arches, accompanied by two other 
ts, opened a Court Ecclesiastical in the body of the Church, with the regular pro- 
clamation. ‘The return to the writ was read, confirming his Masesty’s choice in the 
election of the Right Reverend Cuartes JAMEs Biomrietp, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
CHester. The writ was then affixed to the Church door, and shortly afterwards 
removed. 

On Saturday morning, the 23d of August, the Lord Bishop attended at Bow Church 
for the completion of the customary forms consequent upon his translation to the See of 
Lonpon. His Lordship was attended by Dr. Arnold, Vicar-General of the Archdiocese 
of Canterbury, with several Advocates and Proctors. After prayers had been read, the 
proclamation requiring all impugners of the election to come forward was made by the 
Apparitor of the Arches Court. No one appearing, the confirmation proceeded. The 
Vicar-General read the King’s writ of congé d’élire, the return made to it by the Dean and 
Chapter, and the other documents connected with the election. The Bishop of LONDON 
then approached the table and took the oath of Canonical Obedience to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and the oath against Simony ; which 
finally completed the translation. 


om 


‘LERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. A point ent. 

Barker, S. escccceeseee Chapl. to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
Battersby, Richard ..2.e+-2 Dom. Chapl. to Lord Skelmersdale. 
Custance, F.,cccece:-+--- Lect. of St. Mary, Chester. 

Hunt, Philip, LL.D. «++ Mast. of St. John’s Hospital, Bedford. 
Jukes, George M. .seeeee Minist. of English Protest. Ch. at Havre de Grace. 
IN np, Gisestésccsccooes ene Mast. of Falmouth School. 

Radcliffe, R.B. ...-.... Dom. Chapl. to Marquess of Hastin 

teele, Thomas ceccccese Dom. Ch pl. to Earl of Glasgow. 

Symonds, T.M. escceecee Dom. ¢ hapl. to Countess of Carysfoot. 
Williamson, Richard .... Head Mast. of Westminster School. 


= 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. ( . Diocese. Patron. 
Barker, J.ccececee Longstock, V. Hants Winchest.Sir C. Mill, Bart. 
Old Shoreham, V. hs 
siddulph, Z. I / Susse ic t. Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 
Biddulph, Z. H. por New Shoreham, V. { x Chichest. Magdalen Coll. Oxf 
Biagden, Thomas N. Washington, V. Sussex Chichest. Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 
Cholmeley, Humph. Troston, R. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor. 
Cobley, Charles .. Winscombe, V. Somerset Bath&W.D. and C. of Wells. 
§ R. of Normanton Lincoln Lincoln Ear! of Bristol. 
rutter Ee . = May f Maccles- 
Cruttende ms W. ‘Q to Maccle sfield, P.C. Cheste r Chester das accles 
eld. 

Farrow, John F... Over Helmsley, R. York York Lord Chancellor. 
Grenfell, A. eeeeee Torquay, Ch. Devon Exeter 


The King (by trans- 
Grey, Hon. Edward St.Botolph, Bishopsgate, R. Middles. London, dation of the Bishop 
of London). 
V. of Willington, ee ae = ; 
Hunt, Philip, | a V. of Goldington, Bedford Lincoln Duke of Bedford. 
LL.D. and V. of St.Peter, Bedford, Bedford Lincoln Lord Chancellor. 
. R. of St. John, Bedford Bedford Lincoln Corp. of Bedford. 
Jefferson, Launcelot Brough, Y. Westmor. Carlisle Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 














596 University Intelligence. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diucese. Patron. 


St. Margaret’s, P. C. , : . . 
; 4 e . . y > wd St. D: c rd. 
Jones, Morgan . ee Michaelchurch, rcs Hereford St. Davids Earl of Oxford 


Messiter, Richard,. Caundle Marsh, R. Dorset sristol Sir R.C. Hoare, Bt. 
; . . . , Treasurer of 
> . . —_ . asex "hie 
Pitman, Thomas .. East Bourne, V. Sussex Chich. { cee Cath. 
Pruen, Henry «++e« Child’s Wickham, R. Gloucest. Gloucest. Samuel Young, Esq. 
Radcliffe, R. B. .. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, V. Leicester Lincoln Marq. of Hastings. 
Ramsden, E. ..++ Upper Darwen, P.C. LancasterChester V. of Blackburn. 
Rocke, Richard .. Lyndon, R. Rutland Peterboro Samuel Barker, Esq. 
Skelton, J. «.+e++ Wykeham Ch. York York Hon. M. Langley. 
. ' a2. , = = Mrs. Rawbone, and 
Stevens, Henry...+. Buckland, V. Berks Salisb. T. H. Southby, Esq. 
Turner, J. «seeee Hennock, V. Devon Exeter H. Hill, Esq. 
. ‘ V. of Woodhall, ‘ 3 , : : <a 
Walter, Edward Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln. 
to Langton, R. 
> , Pec. of 
Wasse, W. § Preston, V. York 2 D.&C. “Archbishop of York. 


d with Hedon, P.C. 4 d of York § 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
At the Deanery, Norwich, in the eighty-third year of his age, the Very Reverend 
Joseru Turner, D.D. Dean of Norwich, Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Sudbourn and Orford, in Suffolk. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
: Elksley, V. F , Duke of Newcastle. 
orge 7? . Notts c z poe 

Booth, George .. and West Markham, V. - York Archbishop of York. 
Cornwall, R.M. .. West Bourne, V. Sussex Chichest. The Rector. 
Heapy, Lawrence.. Macclesfield, P.C. Chester Chester Mayor of Macclesf. 

a Rudford, R. ee D.& C.of Gloucester. 
Jones, Edward.. and Cone, ¥. } cou. est.Gloucest. The King. 


and Wonston, R. 


North Waltham, R. } tants Winch. ? 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of I 


Legge, Hon. A. G. 3p. of Winchester. 


and Chancellor of the Diocese of § Winch, 
Mends, Joseph... Aller, R. Somerset Bath &W.Emman. Coll. Camb, 
— aaa Brancepeth, R. R. Shaftoe, Esq. 
-sfie iz Jurhz é ’ i 
Nesfield, William andCheste Ag Durham Durham { Sir R. Milbanke. 
Symons, John ..«e St. Feocke, V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter. 
Trollope, T.D.M.A. Down Frome, R. Dorset. _ Bristol Lord Sandwich. 
Sudbourn, R. . ae . : 
" 2 J S OLK \ 7 » rs 
Turner, Joseph.. {og Orford, Ch. uffulk Norwich The King 
Name. Residence. County. 


ete. Ce caccecdctendda MRUEE cncdddcccciacadcecescs 
Clift, Joseph. ccccescccsscccccece North Bradley .ccccoccsccccccccce Wilts. 
Hayward, William ...ccccess cece Rendham ...e.scescccseseses-+. Suffolk 
Jones, Augustus Davies ...seeeee2 West Malling, Curacy ..scceseceee Kent. 
Valentine, John ccccccccccccccee Oadby ceccccccccccccccsccccccs Leicester. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Tue Rev. Gilbert Ainslie, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College, has been 
unanimously elected Master of that Society, in the room of the late Very Rev. Joseph 
Turner, D. D. Dean of Norwich. 

Messrs. John Wolvey Astley and Charles Luxmoore, of King’s College, have been 
admitted Fellows of that Society. 

CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Rev. William Greenwood, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and Rector of Thrapston, Northamptonshire, to Catherine, second daughter of John Otter, 
Esq. of Clayworth. 

Rev. Henry Thomas Jones, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Tackley, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Major Winchester. 

Rev. William James Earley Bennett, B.A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir William Franklin, of Charlotte Street, Portland Place 






























